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UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 
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LOOK! NO RED INK! 


“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs... 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon today. 


Mnternational 


PLLING 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


in Your shop... 


you put International’s ful 


“Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


———— 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


\ 
_ INTERNATIONAL 
SN sittin, 


MORE FREE TIME 
And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


Name__ 


Street 





City and Stete__._ 
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Keep 
TIME 


in mind... 
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wien analycing operating costs 
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“WHEN You mix . your own — 
ingredients, your skilled help 


| is hampered because: | 
eToo much time is used up in = 
routine scaling and blending. _- 





-—— @Too little time is left for indi- —- 
~— vidual handling and expert — 
| __ finishing. = 
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- @Time spent on scaling and 





.. @ More time is available for the J 





WHEN You use e Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
serve you better because: 





blending is cut to a minimum. 





operations where skill counts 
most. 
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~\ i \ (Zi: Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery es 1 


< Mixes for yourself . . . by having your 
Pillsbury salesman or jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
. ++ for CAKES ... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILLsBURY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NOAM 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. | Cm pany 
| | | 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | | @PERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


| THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
cot } | 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE IN KANSAS CiTy— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | | 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
Sapesepal sails | KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 

















—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Neff & Fry Silos 
Carry Enormous Loads 


@ Shown in the accompanying photo are two 
16’x6Y Neff & Fry Silos. Each holds 631 tons of 
crushed limestone. Conveying machinery is 
mounted directly upon the silos. An adjacent 
16’x47’6” silo, not shown in photo, holds 239 tons 
of coal and supports conveying machinery. 
This installation exemplifies the distinctive 
strength which Neff & Fry Silos derive from 
their Super-Concrete Staves. The staves are 
formed under hydraulic pressure of approxi- 
mately 140 tons, giving them 
rocklike density and load-bear- 
ing ability. 
Neff & Fry Silos are being 
used for handling and storing 85 
kinds of flowable bulk materials. 
Many of them have been in con- 
tinuous service for more than 30 
years with insignificant upkeep 
cost. They do not spall, rust, 
rot or collapse. 
Ask for our interesting folder, 
“Bins with the Strength of Pil- 
lars.” It will be mailed to you. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 
226 Elm $t. + Camden, Ohio 


eforsct uns, @ NEFF & FRY 


THE;LONGSPROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY |5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


y 


FAMILY FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Which LABEL 
Gives You a SALES BONUS? 





mi Parade 
“4. Brand 


BAND-LABEL 


Parade 
ene 


ONVUS Jdvuvd 





SPOT LABEL 





Your brand has important Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story about F-B-S-B 


sales value... if customers 


can see it. They can’t miss it 


= 
we 
——, fens 


Bemis—an American enterprise in busi- 
ness since 1858 .... employing 10,000 men 
and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
offices .. . in 28 states, coast to coast. 


(Front, 
Back, 
Sides and 
Bottom) 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Transportation Center... 


@ Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 471%4% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


@ Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


@ Direct through service to 
most points! 


@ Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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B LY Qy y Percy Kent has just one aim. That’s to keep you 
AG? 


supplied with bags . . . when you need them .. . of 


are our business the newest fabrics, as well as the finest quality in 
standard materials... to keep you... your dealers 
—and yours! 


... and your customers pleased. 


R. K. PEEK, 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


% 
*, 


President 
Y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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»».money isn’t everything 


Ever since professional baseball began, club 
owners have been plagued by holdouts . . . re- 
luctant ballplayers who have refused to sign 
their contracts until their demands for more 
money have been met by the tight-fisted owners. 
However, there have been times in baseball 
history when ballplayers became holdouts not 
because they wanted more money, but for other 
strange reasons. 

Remember Ossie Schreckengost? He was not 
only one of the great catchers in history, but also 
the battery-mate, inseparable companion and 
roommate of that legendary, eccentric pitcher, 
Rube Waddell, who was perhaps the greatest 
left-handed hurler of all time. Catcher Ossie 
Schreckengost and pitcher Rube Waddell even 
used to sleep in one bed, to save expenses in 
those days. 

Well, around the turn of the century, catcher 
Ossie Schreckengost became a holdout. He re- 


fused to sign his contract until his baseball boss, 
Connie Mack, had agreed to insert a special 
clause in his pal’s contract. The special clause 
that catcher Ossie Schreckengost had insisted 
upon before he agreed to sign his contract . . . 
was a clause that strictly prohibited his room- 
mate, Rube Waddell, from eating crackers in bed! 


Money may not have been the main concern 
of the sensitive Mr. Schreckengost, but in the 
baking business profit spells success. That’s 
why wise bakers protect themselves against 
profit-eating seasonal variations in flour quality 
by insisting on the best Commander- 
Larabee flours! Their own experience has shown 
that they can be sure of the unfailing uniformity 
of every baking characteristic of these finer, 
premium quality flours. It’s an assurance that’s 
worth something to any baker. Talk it over with 
your Commander-Larabee representative on his 
next call. 
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Mills, Elevators Affected by Flood 





Embargoes Imposed 
by Railroads in 
Kansas Flood Areas 


KANSAS CITY—Railroads serving 
flood-stricken Kansas City either im- 
posed individual embargoes or sharp- 
ly restricted operations last week- 
end. A bulletin issued by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade July 16 revealed 
that two lines, The Kansas City 
Southern and Milwaukee were oper- 
ating at 100% of normal. 

However, general embargoes were 
issued by the Santa Fe and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas lines. The Burlington 
Railroad was able to hanwle freight 
for all points except cross-town 
switching. Other railroads made the 
following announcements: 

Union Pacific—No operation from 
Salina east to Kansas City, to or via 
that division. 

Wabash—-No 
Brunswick, Mo. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio—No operation 
from Kansas City to Gilliam, Mo., 
and east. 

Chicago, Great Western 
ation south of St. Joseph. 

Missouri Pacific — No operation 
Kansas City to Jefferson City, Kan- 
sas City to Atchison. 

No reports were available from the 
Rock Island, but that line is known 
to be under water west of Kansas 
City through Topeka and Manhattan. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCELSIOR, RELIANCE 
FIRMS ANNOUNCE CHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Primarily to fa- 
cilitate the eventual liquidation of 
their estates, J. R. Stuart and E. J. 
Dougherty, who have been associated 
in business for the past 34 years 
and are at present operating the Re- 


operation west of 


No oper- 


liance Feed Co. and the Excelsior 
Milling Co,, announce a new line-up 
effective Aug. 1. 

R. D. Stuart is leaving Excelsior 
Milling Co., and his brother, H. M. 
Stuart is leaving the Newsome Com- 
mission Co. and will join their father, 
J. R. Stuart, in operating Reliance 
Feed Co., with offices at 1017 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Don Ryan and Ora McCrea will 
join Mr. Dougherty and operate Ex- 
celsior Milling Co., with offices at 
712 Flour Exchange Bidg., Minne- 
apolis. 


——BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Eagle Roller Mill 
Stockholders Reject 
Offer for Purchase 


NEW ULM, MINN.—Stockholders 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., in a spe- 
cial meeting July 16, rejected a pur- 
chase offer from a “large milling com- 
pany” for tne milling and elevator 
properties. 

The Eagle firm operates a 7,400- 
sack wheat flour mill, a 2,800-sack 
rye mill and a 1,400-sack corn mill. 
It also operates a 100-ton formula 
feed plant and has 3,470,000 bu. of 
storage capacity which includes 1,- 
735,000 bu. mill storage, 985,000 Bt. 
terminal storage and 750,000 bu. in 
its line of country elevators in south 
central Minnesota. 

The annual meeting of stockholders, 
at which officers will be elected, will 
be held in New Ulm, Aug. 10. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVE 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Vincent-Buford Co., 1807 
E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21, 
Cal., as its new representative. 





Final Congressional Vote on 


Control! Bill May Be Delayed 


WASHINGTON—As Congress this 
week resumed a leisurely debate on 
the extension of economic controls, 
there were no signs that the adminis- 
tration would gain any further con- 
cessions other than the existing roll- 
back of beef prices. 

This point is believed to have been 
conceded by the farm bloc before the 
debate on the control bill opened. 

The congressional strategy appears 
to be to delay a final vote on the bill 
until the latest possible minute so 
that when the bill comes out of con- 
ference, it will go to the White House 
at a time when the chief executive 
could not veto the bill without run- 
ning the danger of having no legis- 
lation whatever. 

To date the box score on the House 
bill is as follows: Slaughtering quotas 
on livestock are banned. This provi- 
sion is the same in the Senate bill. 

The House has put in rigid restric- 
tions on imports of butter, rice and 
dairy products. 

The House also is expected to ap- 
prove some rollbacks of prices of 
manufactured products but only on 
the basis of an allowance for certain 


increases in costs of labor, raw ma- 
terials and factory overhead, plus a 
fair margin of profit based on some 
pre-Korean date. 

The Senate bill does not differ ma- 
terially from this House proposal, but 
the Senate is not expected to order a 
full profit margin on all of the in- 
crease since Korea. Senators on the 
Senate committee say it would not 
be fair to labor for manufacturers 
to gain full profit margins on the 
cost increases. It is predicted that the 
Senate and House will be able to 
reconcile their views on this item. 

After these controversial items are 
out of the way, the House still has to 
consider other sections of the bill, 
among them rent controls, which will 
require the balance of this week in 
floor debate. 

The time outlook is that Congress 
may not finally pass a bill before the 
end of next week, which would send 
the new legislation to the White 
House with only a few days to spare 
unless the President wants to risk a 
gap in all defense; powers. Few per- 
sons believe that this condition would 
be permitted to occur. 





DAMAGE WILL TOTAL MILLIONS 
IN KANSAS, KANSAS CITY AREA 


Shutdowns Forced in Many Other Plants Not Affected by 
Flood Because of Interruption of Freight Service; 
Grain Receipts Curtailed 
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Mills Hit by Floods 
IWA “Buyers’ Strike” 
S. W. Crop Quality Report 
Review of the Flour Market .... 
Wheat Market Review 
Grocery Products News 


Overseas Newsnotes 
Classified Advertisements 
Convention Calendar 





JOHN W. McVAY NAMED 
ASGROW TEXAS MANAGER 


SAN ANTONIO—John W. McVay 
has been appointed general manager 
of the Asgrow Texas Co., San An- 
tonio, Reed S. Lehman, president of 
the seed processing firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. McVay, who has been 
manager of the Liberty Mills in San 
Antonio for 10 years, will take up his 
new duties Aug. 1. 

Identified with the flour and feed 
business for more than a quarter of 
a century, Mr. McVay began his ca- 
reer with the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in Kansas City in 1924. When General 
Mills, Inc., acquired its Texas proper- 
ties in 1929, he served in various sales 
executive capacities in Wichita Falls 
and Houston. 

He was sales director for a short 
period with the Kimbell-Diamond 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, before join- 
ing Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. in 
1941. He subsequently was appointed 
manager of Liberty Mills, a subsidiary 
of that company. 

Mr. McVay is a past director of the 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
and an active member of the organi- 
zation. He is a former president of 
the San Antonio Manufacturers Assn., 
San Antonio Grain & Hay Exchange 
and the Texas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 


The Asgrow firm recently expanded. - 


its facilities through the acquisition 
of the former Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road shops in South San Antonio, 
which have beer “remodeled into a 
modern seed processing and storage 
plant. 

Formerly known as _ Associated 
Seeds, Inc., the company operates 
sales distribution warehouses in Wes- 
laco, Robstown, Tyler, Lubbock and 
Crystal City, Texas. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NO ACTION ON SUGAR BILL 


NEW YORK — According to the 
B. W. Dyer & Co. here, bills revising 
and extending the Sugar Act of 1948 
until 1956 have been introduced in 
Congress (Senate 1694 and HR4521). 
Whether Congress will have time to 
study and pass the bills this session 
is unknown. 


FOUR MILLS REOPEN 


KANSAS CITY—City authori- 
ties gave approval July 16 for re- 


ed by a levee system which held 
against the flood waters. Opera- 
tions are being res in the 
mills of the Kansas 

Co., Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
Midland Flour Milling 

North Kansas City and General 
Mills, Inc., in the Northeastern 
Industrial District. 


KANSAS CITY—Many million dol 
lars in damage was suffered by mill 
ing and grain industries from grea 
floods which swept through easte 
Kansas last week. 

Destruction was most severe in the 
Kaw River Valley and culminated 
with a break in the river dikes at 
Kansas City, Kansas, which flooded! 
the industrial section of that city and 
a portion of Kansas City, Mo., all of 
the industrial areas of both cities were 
threatened and had to be evacuated, 
July 13. 

Most of the industrial areas of To- 
peka, Kansas, were inundated. Water 
spread over the business and milling 
districts of Salina, Abilene, Manhat- 
tan and Junction City. 

Freight movement came to a halt 
in the state as high water covered 
rail lines and highways. All of the 
major railroads running through Kan- 
sas City halted service on lines run- 
ning westward into Kansas. 

In Kansas City flood waters entered 
the plants of the Standard Milling 
Co., United Mills, a subsidiary of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and the 
Rodney Milling Co. Other mills in the 
city were not flooded, but with the 
river dikes in precarious condition, 
the other industrial areas were or- 
dered evacuated and this made it 
necessary to shut down all other 
Kansas City mills. 

Among the Kansas City elevators 
‘besides those operated by the mills, 
the floods hit the Santa Fe elevator, 
operated by the -O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas Cit¥ grain division, 
aad the Rock Island elevator, operat- 
ed by the Simons-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co. In another industrial section of 
Kansas City, Kansas, water surround- 
ed the River-Rail elevator, operated 
by the Hart - Bartlett - Sturtevant 
Grain Co. and the Great Western ele- 
vator, operated by Wolcott-Lincoln, 
Inc., but did not rise to the tanks. The 
elevator of the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn. in this district was flooded 
to a slightly greater extent. The Katy 
elevator, operated by the Kansas 
Grain Co., was in one flooded area 
but water was confined to the base- 
ment of the structure. 

As a result of the flood, the Kansas 
City Board of Trade removed the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“Buyers Strike” Develops in IWA 





IMPORTERS OBJECT TO NEW 


6c BU. CARRYING CHARGE 


US. Port Jam Feared; Disagreement Delays Completion 
of Canadian-U.K. Wheat Deal; Special Wheat 
Council Session Called 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A foreign “buy- 
ers’ strike” over conditions of wheat 
sales by the U.S. and Canada under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
appears to have developed and prob- 
ably will not end until after an emer- 
gency session of the International 
Wheat Council in London July 31. 

Importers, principally the U.K., ob- 
ject to the 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
added to the maximum IWA price 
. this year by the U.S., Canada and 

Australia. 

Conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween Canada and the U.K. for a fixed 
quantity of wheat and flour within 
the IWA is being held up pending 
settlement of the dispute over valid- 
ity of the carrying charge. 

The resulting decline in export sales 
has had immediate serious repercus- 


important of which is the congestion 
which has developed at eastern ports, 
compounded by heavy deliveries of 
astern wheat to terminal port eleva- 
tors for storage. 
Demand for storage for loan wheat 
at East Coast elevators has exceeded 


buy wheat on the open market. CCC 
bought wheat at approximately the 
loan price less storage charges and 
usual discounts for grade. 


Officials Disappointed 

U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials express disappointment over the 
slow rate of lifting of wheat by for- 
eign buyers under terms of the wheat 
pact and fear another period of con- 
gestion is building up similar to that 
which started in January, 1951, when 
foreign buyers suddenly flooded the 
U.S. market with orders for grain. 
This condition brought about the in- 
stallation of the permit system where- 
by the government and commercial 
exporters acted cooperatively to co- 
ordinate exports. Up to this time this 
permit system has been working with- 
out a hitch, but the sudden refusal 
of the U.K. and other important for- 
eign buyers to lift their August ex- 
port authorizations due to the impo- 
sition of the 6¢ charge by U.S. and 
Canada has thrown sand in the gears 
of the permit operation. 

Government officials point out the 
possibility of an acute tightness in 
ocean shipping facilities later this 
year as the U.S. attempts to fulfill a 
40-million-ton coal deficit of western 
European nations. The U.S. will re- 
commission additional ships from the 
mothball fleet to handle this coal pro- 
gram, but belated wheat buying would 
tighten the supply of ocean bottoms 
at some point. 

USDA officials defend the request 
that importers pay the 6¢ carrying 
charge on the grounds that it is rea- 
sonable and is permitted under provi- 
siens ~f the wheat pact subject to 


agreement on the part of the buyer 
and the seller. It is noted that some 
foreign buyers are not disputing the 
6¢ addition—for example, the Neth- 
erlands—but on the other hand it is 
pointed out that Holland, an ECA na- 
tion, is in a tight squeeze in its do- 
mestic economy and cannot afford to 
wait out the outcome of the wheat 
council session in London. 


India Buys Wheat 

Indian procurement assumes an in- 
teresting aspect with the report of 
purchases of three cargoes of wheat 
under provisions of the wheat pact in 
addition to procurement of wheat 
from the CCC under loan aid. The 
July Indian requirement .of wheat 
under the loan program is said to 
be 175,000 tons, and an additional 
200,000 tons is scheduled to move in 
August. 

Indian wheat procurement under 
the pact is being made through com- 





mercial channels, and the prices at 
which the commercial exporters have 
closed sales may have a big bearing 
on the decision of the Indians as to 
the source of their wheat procure- 
ment after Aug. 31, 1951, under the 
loan aid deal. After allowance is made 
for the subsidy on wheat agreement 
sales it is said that the prices offered 
by the commercial exporters are more 
favorable than those of CCC. Indian 
officials are said to have commented 
that they could hardly ignore those 
price differentials when they decide 
where they will buy after Aug. 31. 

Milling industry sources were re- 
luctant to believe that certain IWA 
importing flour quotas could have 
been filled so quickly, particularly in 
view of the Dec. 15 shipping deadline 
in effect on flour sales. USDA officials, 
however, confirmed the report that 
sales of flour to Lebanon had been 
completed for the 1951-52 IWA year. 
They say the uncertain political situ- 
ation in the Middle East is responsible 
for the rush on the part of foreign 
buyers to cover requirements now. 
Official sources report that it is prob- 
able that Lebanon will require sub- 
stantial additional imports of flour 
this year over and above the IWA 
quota. 

Prior to the July 31 session of the 
wheat council in London there will be 
a combined meeting between USDA 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To Dec 5, °5 
July July July 

11 12 13 
$1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
1.53 1.53 1.53 
1.49 


Gulf* 
Gulft 
Gulft 
East Co 1.49 1.49 1.49 
West Coas 33 1.33 1.38 1.38 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, 52: 
July 
10 
Gulft* 5 58 58 58 
Gulft 55 55 5 


1.49 1.49 


July July July 
11 2 13 


i9 53 53 < 

55 59 59 59 58 
48 48 48 48 48 

all of 

Rast, 


*Guif to 
Middle 
islands 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


Europe 
all of 


Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 





INSTITUTE HOLDS OPEN 
HOUSE FOR 100 GUESTS 


CHICAGO—More than 100 home 
economists in business and associated 
with radio, television and the press 
were guests of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute the afternoons of July 12 and 
13 at an open house held to celebrate 
the completion of the institute’s new 
testing kitchen. 

The new and enlarged kitchen has 
been equipped to test large quantity 
recipes. 

Coffee cakes and sweet rolls were 
served with coffee and tea. 





Test Weight of Hard Winter Wheat 
in Southwest Cut by Excess Rain 


KANSAS CITY—The effects of ad- 
verse harvesting conditions on new 
hard winter wheat tested so far is 
noted in the July 7 report of the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop Re- 
porting Committee. This is the sec- 
ond report made by the committee 
and covered more northern sections 
than previously. 

Among the. effects mentioned by 
the committee were lower test 
weights and high moisture content. 
The committee report follows: 

a ~ * 

The wheat harvest, at the time of 

this meeting, had progressed as far 


north as Wichita, with the movement 
just getting under way in the New- 
ton, Hutchinson and Great Bend areas. 
There have been a few days of sun- 
shine which enabled farmers to get 
into their fields and start cutting the 
grain that had been ripe for the last 
week or 10 days. This wheat is nat- 
urally showing the effects of the ex- 
cessive rainfall, which fell in this 
area throughout the month of June. 
Untold thousands of acres in the 
flooded river valleys have been ruined 
and will never be harvested. This is 
not confined to the south central parts 
of Kansas, but extends over the state 





AT MICHIGAN MILLERS MEETING—Mackinac Island guests at the re- 
cent summer meeting of the Michigan State Millers Assn. included C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., prominent in Michigan and 
national milling industry affairs, and Mrs. McKenzie, who are shown in the 
center above. They are chatting with W. J. Ray, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Indianapolis, left, and Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers National Federation, 


Chicago. 


as a whole with possibly the worst 
damage in the northern sections, 
where flooding was the worst, and 
of longer duration. 

The first effect noted under these 
adverse harvesting conditions is the 
lowering of the test weights per 
bushel. Wheats that were harvested 
early on the crop tested well over 
60 lb. bu., whereas now these same 
later cut fields are producing wheat 
of 57 to 58 lb. 

Secondly, all these wheats are 
bleached. This is not too serious a 
factor, however, in the final milling 
operation, providing no other damage 
such as sprouting or damaged bran 
coat has resulted. Such wheats usual- 
ly require a shorter tempering time 
to get into proper condition to mill. 

The third and most important fac- 
tor from the milling and storage 
standpoint is the high moisture con- 
tent found in practically every sam- 
ple that has been harvested to date. 
The range has been from 12.50 to 
17%, with an average at this date 
for Kansas wheats of slightly over 
14%. This will indicate that these 
wheats will have to be either dried, 
where facilities are available, or they 
will have to be mixed in with old 
wheat to a point where the moisture 
content is low enough to insure its 
safe keeping. The large carryover of 
old wheat which exists in both mills 
and terminal elevators will be large- 
ly utilized for this purpose, and could 
in a great measure alleviate the dan- 
ger of not being able to properly take 
care of the high moisture crop now 
being harvested. 

The fourth effect of this wet har- 
vest is the indicated lowering of the 
absorption in the flours milled from 
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SCHOOL FUND OVER 
$100,000 


The $100,000 mark was passed last 
week in the collection of funds for 
a National School of Feed Technol- 
ogy at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. When the fund reaches $125,- 
000 work will begin on building the 
feed mill that will serve as the 
nucleus for the course of instruction 
in feed manufacturing at the college. 
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this wheat. It is too early to properly 
foretell just how much this will be, 
as later harvested wheats in the 
northern half and particularly the 
western haif of the state could offset 
this condition with drier harvesting 
conditions. 

Another factor that will tend to 
balance these conditions is the Colo- 
rado crop. At this date the Colorado 
harvest is estimated to be three weeks 
off, and that area definitely has not 
had the excessive rainfall or flooding 
conditions that existed in Kansas, and 
their wheats are expected to produce 
yields well above their customary 
average. 

Enid, Okla., reported receipts of 
668 cars the past week that averaged 
12.9% in protein, 14% moisture and 
test weights of 60 lb. bu. The previ- 
ous week they reported 2,100 cars, 
which ran 13.09% protein, 14.1% 
moisture and test weights of 60.5 Ib. 
bu. As can be seen by their decrease 
in number of samples tested the har- 
vest is nearly over in Oklahoma. 

Wellington reported on 428 cars 
tested, an average protein of 12.43%. 
Test weight 58 to 59 Ib. and all wheat 
bleached. 

Wichita reported a protein average 
for the week of 12.60% with test 
weights of 58 lb. bu and moisture 
average of 14.1%, most samples be- 
ing bleached. This is a lowering of 
the protein average of 5% over the 
same area, compared with last year, 
whereas the Oklahoma average seems 
to be the same as last crop. 

Ash content on experimentally 
milled flours seem to indicate ap- 
proximately the same ash as on last 
year’s crop. A few scattered reports 
indicated high ash in certain areas, 
as is common every year, but the 
over-all average on wheats harvested 
to date would indicate a normal ash 
content on the new flours. No straight 
runs of new wheat on commercial 
mills were reported with only a few 
milling blends of 20 to 50%. These 
reported very little change in ash or 
milling characteristics over the old 
crop. 

New flours continue to bake well 
giving loaves of good volume and 
bright color with smooth even break 
in the crust. They respond well to 
oxidation, in fact require slightly 
more oxidation at the present stage, 
than was needed last year, as all 
flours were of course freshly milled 
and green. Mixing tolerance as seen 
so far on the crop, remains fairly 
short, but it must be remembered 
none of the longer mixing varieties 
have been harvested in this area. 
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and Wichita, ranking in the order 
named and they are all in the short 
mixing time group. 

——BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$85,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

TRAIL, OKLA.—A grain elevator 
owned by the Trail (Okla.) Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co. was destroyed by 
fire July 10 with the loss estimated 
at $85,000. The blaze is believed to 
have started from internal combus- 
tion. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


110 ATTEND NEW YORK 
BAKERS CLUB GOLF DAY 


NEW YORK-.-A total attendance 
of 110, including 65 golfers, were on 
hand for the July 10 outdoor meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., held at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

First prize to golfers in the class 
A competition was awarded to Ellis 
C. Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
with second prize going to Frank 
Forbes of Wood & Selick, Inc. Class 
B winners were H. J. Bradshaw, 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., and 
Lee T. Melly, Ward Baking Co. The 
kickers prize was won by John H. 
Blake. E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales 
Co., chairman of the golf committee, 
presented the prizes. 

John LeFeuvre Parry, Lever Bros. 
Co., New York, was elected a mem- 
ber of the club during the business 
meeting presided over by Fred Web- 
erpals, H. C. Bohack Co., president of 
the club. 
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FRANK R. PLUM PROMOTED 
IN AMF BAKERY POSITION 


NEW YORK—Frank R. Plum has 
been named divisional vice president 
and general manager of the bakery 
division, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., according to an announce- 
ment just issued by Morehead Patter- 
son, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Plum has been with AMF since 
1929, and was formerly director of 
sales of the bakery division. He en- 
tered the bakery equipment field in 
1923, after serving for many years 
as manager of wholesale and retail 
bakeries. 

Products marketed by the division 
of the company of which Mr. Plum is 
in charge include bread wrappers, 
baking ovens, mixers and other equip- 
ment widely used in the baking in- 
dustry. 


NEW LEVER SHORTENING PLANT—The new $25,000,000 shortening, soap 
and detergent plant of Lever Bros. Co., shown above, was officially opened 
in Les Angeles last month. The plant was hailed by A. J. Gock, representing 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, as the “largest industrial investment 
made by private business in the history of Los Angeles County.” The eight- 
man board of directors of the company, headed by John M. Hancock, board 
chairman, and Jervis J. Baab, president, were present for the opening cere- 
mony. The new installation, consisting of six major buildings and facilities, 


occupies one third of a 30 acre plot. Each year it will turn out more than 4,500. 


freight car loads of products. 





USDA Estimates Total Wheat 
Crop at 1,070 Million Bushel 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
July 1 conditions, total production of 
wheat in the U.S. in 1951 was esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture last week at 1,070 mil- 
lion bushels. 

This represents an increase of 16 
million bushels over the June 1 fore- 
cast, and the total is 4% larger than 
the 1950 crop of 1,027 million bushels. 

The increased acreage and favor- 
able progress of the spring wheat crop 
contributed significantly to the over- 
all prospective production, USDA of- 
ficials said. Also, they said, there was 
improvement in winter wheat crop 
prospects in some areas which offset 
losses in other areas. 

The indicated yield per harvested 
acre for all wheat was reported at 
17.1 bu., one half bushel higher than 
the 1950 yield and equal to the 10- 
year average. Total acreage of all 
wheat for harvest this year was esti- 
mated at 62,576,000, about 1.4% more 
than in 1950 but slightly less than 
the 10-year average. 


Winter Wheat 

Production of winter wheat was 
estimated at 706,749,000 bu., about 
6% less than the 1950 crop and 11% 
below the average. The July 1 esti- 
mate was slightly larger than the 
June estimate. 

Production of all spring wheat was 
estimated at 363 million bushels, up 
15 million bushels from the June 1 
forecast. Production last year to- 
taled 276 million bushels while the 
10-year average was 280 million bush- 
els. 

The government’s estimate of du- 
rum wheat production was 40,906,000 


bu., 13% more than the 1950 outtu 
of 36,064,000 bu. 

Production of other spring whea 
was estimated at 322 million bushe 
about one third larger than the 195 
crop of 240 million bushels. 

Stocks of old wheat on farms Jul 
1 totaled 72,738,000 bu., compa 
with 67,907,000 bu. July 1 last yes 
USDA said. The total was 24% le 
than the 1940-49 average of mo 
than 95 million bushels. 


Rye Crop 

The 1951 rye crop was estimated 
at 25.6 million bushels, compared wit 
23 million bushels last year and th 
10-year average of 30.2 million. Fa 
stocks of rye July 1 were estimated 
at 1,854,000 bu., compared with 1, 
974,000 bu. last year. 

Government estimates as of Jul 


1 also included a corn crop of 3,295" 


million bushels, exceeded only twice; 
a larger than average harvest of 1,368 
million bushels of oats, a relatively 
small barley crop of 263 million bush- 
els and a quantity of sorghum grain 
likely to be about as large as in 1950. 

USDA officials concluded that farm 
supplies of feed grains per animal 
unit will be slightly less than in the 
last three years. Hay supplies were 
considered likely to be the largest 
of record. 

Oilseed production will be up some- 
what, USDA said. The large soybean 
acreage indicates an outturn of beans 
nearly as large as the record 1950 
crop; cotton acreage is 58% larger 
than last year; flax production, 
though less than in 1950, may be 
slightly above average. 


Dough mixer curves show about 
the same time to reach the peak as 
they did last year, with the declina- , nenant 

- ~ ; ; , % Average uly 1, 
tion or drop being slightly less than CROP-- ‘1900.40 1980 i963 
was experienced in this same location Corn, all, bu. 33.9 37.6 39.0 Scones 3. 131,009 r my 
é r ] J Wheat, all, bu. 16.6 17.1 1,071,310 026,755 063,825 
last a We have had no reports as “Winter, bu. 17.1 17.3 791,764 750,666 705 175 
yet from the northern part of the All spr.,bu. 15.4 16.8 279,546 276,089 * 348,650 
state that produced the excessive long 
mixing times that some bakers con- 


Durum, bu, 13.2 15.6 37,386 36,064 
Oth. spr., bu. 15.8 16.9 242,160 240,026 
sidered objectionable on last year’s 
crop 


34.9 36.1 ,311,651 465,134 
26.9 26.8 306,523 361,009 

The 
have 


U.S.D.A. Crop Production Estimates 


_ Yield per Acre———— r 
Indicated 


——-——-Total Production (in thousands) ———— 
Indicated —— 
June - July 1, 
1951 1951 
3,295,143 
1,670,132 
706,749 
363,383 
40,906 
322,477 
1,367,967 
262,590 


Average 
1940-49 1950 


See eee 


eee Se es 


*1.340,504 
*254,903 
23,801 


12.6 14.0 30,173 
10.1 16.3 37,186 
varieties thus far harvested Hay, ‘all, tons 36 1.41 1.47 101,644 


; ; Hay, alfa., tons 2.24 2.32 33,946 x 
been mainly Triumph, Pawnee *Based largely on prospective planted acreage reported in March 
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WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week killed 
the price regulation provision which 
required processors of farm com- 
modities to sell their old inventory 
before taking a pass-through increase. 

OPS, with characteristic slow mo- 
tion, finally reversed itself after hear- 
ing heated protests from many of the 
industries which were adversely af- 
fected by the inventory sales provi- 
sions of Amendment 13 to the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation and 
Section 21 of CPR 22, the general 
manufacturers’ order. The new ac- 
tion, effective July 17, was taken in 
Amendment 17 to the GCPR and 
Amendment 16 to CPR 22. 

The new amendments will permit 
processors, when paying farmers high- 
er prices for commodities, to take 
pass-through increases in ceiling 
prices without regard to any previous 
sale of lower price inventory. 

The inventory sale provision had 
prevented processors from increasing 
their ceilings to reflect increases in 
the cost of below-parity farm com- 
modities (or products processed from 
them) until they sold an amount of 
their product equal to the amount 
of finished product on hand when 
-they would otherwise have been en- 
titled to raise their ceiling price. 

In its about-face now, OPS goes 
to some length in its statement of 
justification of the latest amend- 
ments to “save face.” It notes that 
there was insufficient time to sum- 
mon trade consultants and that the 
elimination of the “anti-windfall” pro- 
visions of the orders will have a neg- 
ligible effect on the cost of living. 

Prior to these amendments, OPS 
had been fully informed by the in- 
dustries affected that the prior sale 
of lower priced inventory requirement 
was utterly unworkable in most in- 
stances and contrary to normal busi- 
ness practice. OPS, when it issued the 
orders, broadly heralded them as a 
means of preventing “windfall” prof- 
its to holders of lower priced inven- 
tory stocks. 

The delay in issuing the corrective 
amendments is attributed in part to 
the current revolt in Congress against 
the administration's stabilization bill. 
Congress, it is said, had been prom- 
ised that these amendments would 
be issued over two weeks ago, and 
OPS ascribed the delay to press of 
staff work on the pending legislation. 
Whatever effect the tardy OPS moves 
will have is not likely to influence 
Congress to modify its determination 
to nail down OPS so that its admin- 
istrative dexterity cannot by-pass 
clear cut congressional wishes. 

In announcing its reversal in this 
matter, OPS was somewhat short of 
complete candor. It was learned that 
OPS had been informed that the in- 
ventory sale provisions would in some 
instances upset the normal market- 
ing of some major crops. For exam- 
ple, the peanut crop appeared headed 
for Commodity Credit Corp. inven- 
tory under the original OPS orders. 

The farm bloc sees in all these 
orders, which in effect force the proc- 
essor to absorb cost increases or 
squeeze his margin, a related effect 
on prices the farmer receives for his 
produce. If the processor cannot earn 
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OPS KILLS INVENTORY SALES 
PROVISIONS OF PRICE ORDERS 


New Amendments Eliminate Requirement That Proces- 
sors of Farm Commodities Must Sel! Old Inventory 
Before Taking Pass-Through Increases 


his normal margin, he in turn cuts 
down the price he will pay for agri- 
cultural commodities. This depressing 
influence acts to prevent the farmer 
from obtaining a price ceiling or par- 
ity for his production. 
SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

OHIO ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO—The 
Walton & Myers Grain Elevator here 
is expanding its office space by con- 
struction of an addition to contain 
four rooms. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED BY PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. L. Rankin has 
been appointed grocery products divi- 
sional vice president for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and H, R. Galbraith will 
become sales manager, Paul S. Gerot, 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany, has announced. 

With Pillsbury since leaving college 
in 1934, Mr. Rankin started in the 
accounting department, worked in the 
company’s Milwaukee branch as a 
general line salesman and in 1939 was 
transferred to the bakery sales de- 
partment. In 1942 he went into the 
company’s advertising department. 
After serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II, he was 
appointed advertising manager and 
later became assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales, Mr. Ran- 
kin attended the University of Minne- 


sota and Minnesota College of Law 
and is a member of the Minnesota 
ar. 

Mr. Galbraith also started with 
Pillsbury in 1934. After working in 
St. Louis as a retail salesman, he be- 
came a divisional manager and later 
co-manager of the company’s central 
region grocery products operations. 
In 1947, after working in the adver- 
tising department, Mr. Galbraith was 
appointed product manager, his most 
recent assignment. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS SECOND GOLF DAY 


CHICAGO—The second golf outing 
of the season for the Bakers Club of 
Chicago is planned for Aug. 21 at the 
Ekbnhurst Country Club near Chicago. 

‘The festivities will get under way 
at 8 a.m., with golf, horseshoes, a 
luncheon and dinner on the day’s pro- 
gram. Golfers will be competing for 
the coveted president’s cup. They 
must tee off between 8 a.m. and 2 
p.m. to be eligible. Hunter Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, will 
be the man to beat, since he came 
in with a 72 in the first outing in 
June. 

Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, is the chair- 
man of the club’s entertainment com- 
mittee. Reservations are necessary 
and can be made through the club’s 
quarters at the Hotel Sherman, 112 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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OHIO ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

NEW BAVARIA, OHIO—Fire July 
9 destroyed the Farmers’ Elevator, 
Grain & Supply Assn., Inc., elevator 
here with loss including an estimated 
6,000 bu. corn, wheat, soybeans and 
oats. The structure was built in 1907. 
Cletus Swary, manager, said the 
building was insured. 
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U.S. Officials Get 
Resolution Asking 
Adequate Subsidies 


WASHINGTON—-Government offi- 
cials have been given copies of a 
Flour Millers Export Assn. resolution 
calling for action to assure a competi- 
tive position for U.S. mills in world 
flour markets. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
FMEA at its annual meeting May 13. 
Howard Taylor, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was appointed to 
head a committee to formulate a res- 
olution. 

The export group’s office reports 
that copies of the resolution have 
been put in the hands of key officials 
in U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
State Department and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The FMEA resolved to “make 
strong representation to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, urging that 
sufficient (International Wheat Agree- 
ment) subsidies be made available to 
enable the flour millers of the U.S. 
to compete with Canadian millers on 
flour of comparable quality, and that 
adequate discounts be allowed on 
wheats of lower quality than Cana- 
dian No. 1 Manitoba northern to per- 
mit us to sell our lower grades of 
flour at proper discounts.” 

The exporters also asked USDA 
“to grant either a subsidy or make 
wheat available to U.S. millers at a 
price competitive with Canadian Class 
2 wheat so that U.S. millers can ship 
their products in competition with 
Canadian millers to non-IWA coun- 
tries, and so that we can continue to 
ship our flour to IWA countries com- 
petitively after their quotas have been 
exhausted.” 





Uncertainty of Foreign Aid Bill 
Clouds Outlook of Farm Exports 


WASHINGTON — The outlook for 
U.S. exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties to western Europe this year is 
clouded by uncertainty over congres- 
sional action on the Foreign Aid Ap- 
propriations Bill which asks an ap- 
proval of approximately $1.6 billion 
for the coming fiscal year for the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. While this sum is substantial, 
it reflects sizable reductions in ECA 
funds for western European nations, 
whose economic conditions are at 
best spotty and whose continued buy- 
ing of U.S. agricultural commodities 
will depend on the timing of other 
U.S. programs to give them dollar 
purchasing power. 

A case in point is that of western 
Germany. The ECA has earmarked 
$175 million for that country for 1951- 
52, which is barely enough to pay 
for its wheat requirements under the 
IWA import quota. However, Ger- 
many would be unlikely to buy all 
of its wheat requirements here and 
would draw on other areas where it 
has trade agreements. But the com- 
parison of the ECA funds against the 
IWA wheat import quota provides a 
measure of the conditions which Ger- 
many will have to meet. It is believed 
that U.S. military buying in Ger- 
many, plus the dollar expenditures 
of U.S. troops, will give Germany an 
additional dollar credit which will 


bring its total U.S. dollar availability 
up to approximately 400 million. 

Other imports which Germany will 
have to obtain are U.S. cotton and 
fats and oils, either from the U.S. 
or other sources. The German fat 
requirement for the coming year is 
roughly estimated at 800 million 
pounds. 

Another drain on the buying power 
of western Europe for U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities will be the neces- 
sity of spending nearly $1 billion this 
year for U.S. coal. Western Euro- 
pean industrial output has moved 
faster than ECA could recondition 
the coal mines of the Saar Valley. 
The impetus to western Europe's in- 
dustrial output came as a result of 
the scare following the outbreak of 
the Korean War. 

There is no provision in the ECA 
request for funds to cover the coal 
requirements of western Europe, and 
every dollar spent for U.S. coal will 
have to be deducted from other buy- 
ing unless western Europe can earn 
dollars at a rate consistent with the 
combined requirement for coal and 
agricultural commodities. 

ECA officials have not been opti- 
mistic over the outlook of congres- 
sional action on its request for funds, 
fearing that an economy drive in Con- 
gress would substantially reduce its 
application for funds. On the other 
hand, such apprehension may be un- 


warranted since a sharp reduction in 
ECA buying power might have an ad- 
verse affect on U.S. commodity prices 
such as cotton. 

Trade and government circles are 
fearful that the indicated heavy U.S. 
cotton crop of more than 16 million 
bales may drive cotton prices down 
below loan levels later this year un- 
less substantial exports can be stimu- 
lated. 

USDA officials admit a great re- 
sponsibility to hold cotton at not 
less than the loan rate, while cotton 
producer interests believe that the 
cotton price must be held at not less 
than 37¢ lb. or full parity. 

The wheat side of the agricultural 
commodity is in part to be sustained 
for the balance of this calendar year 
by the million ton Indian export pro- 
gram plus such other purchases of 
wheat and other grains which India 
may make with its own funds. Japan 
will also be a large buyer of US. 
wheat as well as cotton and here 
again the Japanese dollar buying pow- 
er will in part be sustained by large 
U.S. military buying from Japanese 
industrial areas. 

With the price of cotton as a pawn 
in the game it may develop that the 
U.S. cotton interests will take a more 
liberal view of the ECA fund request 
and get behind a drive to grant the 
big foreign aid agency the full amount 
of funds it requested. 
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WASHINGTON — Because every 
bushel of grain produced this year 
will be needed in the nation’s defense 
effort, Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, has urged farmers to 
act now to prevent damage to stored 
grain this fall. 

He said that insect damage after 
harvest, and while the grain is in 
storage, “ruins an estimated 5 to 10% 
of our annual production of food and 
feed grains.” This means, he added, 
that from 300 to 600 million bushels 
of grain are lost to insects each year. 

Farmers and elevator operatois 
were urged to take these steps im- 
mediately to prevent insect damage 
to grain: (1) Destroy the breeding 
grounds of insects by cleaning grain 
storage space thoroughly. (2) Spray 
the bins with residual insecticides 
after they have been cleaned. (3) 
Obtain as soon as possible the sup- 
plies of liquid grain fumigants ex- 
pected to be required this year. 

Department entomologists stressed 
that this latter step is extremely im- 
portant at this time since a severe 
shortage of these chemicals is pos- 
sible at the season of peak use this 
fall. By buying now to meet at least 
a large part of anticipated needs this 
fall, those who plan to store grain 
would assure themselves of supplies, 
assist in clearing out manufacturers’ 
storage tanks, and thus open the way 
for possible further production. 

Users of grain fumigants are urged, 
however, not to buy in excess of re- 
quirements since the chemicals used 
in the fumigants are essential to a 
number of defense uses. 

Liquid grain fumigants, depart; 
ment insecticide specialists explained, 
are produced from two basic formu- 
las; one, using carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon disulfide, and the other, 
using ethylene dichloride and carbon 
tetrachloride. Both of these basic for- 
muals can be varied by the addition 
of other chemicals. 





K. L. Zimmerman 


PROMOTED—W. H. van Mastrigt, 
president of U.S. Slicing Machine Co., 
La Porte, Ind., has announced the 
promotion of K. L. Zimmerman from 
vice president and assistant to the 
president to executive vice president. 
Mr. Zimmerman became associated 
with U.S. Slicing Machine Co. in 1948, 
resigning a vice presidency with En- 
terprise Manufacturing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to accept the position. 
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Farmers Urged by USDA Head 


to Fumigate Grain in Storage 


The greatest shortage in the chem- 
icals entering into liquid grain fumi- 
gants is in carbon disulfide, from 
which most of the other major chemi- 
cal, carbon tetrachloride, is made. 
Carbon disulfide is used in the manu- 
facture of rayon, cellophane and other 
products for which there has been a 
sharp increase in demand. Carbon tet- 
rachloride is used in such things as 
Freon, which is used in refrigeration 
equipment, in fire extinguishing equip- 
ment, and other essential items. 

For these reasons, users of liquid 
grain fumigants, whe have the choice, 
are advised to use the types requir- 
ing lesser amounts of carbon disul- 
fide and carbon tetrachloride. Mean- 
while, insect infestation can be avoid- 
ed to a considerable extent, thus re- 
ducing later reequirements for fumi- 
gants, by cleaning up and spraying 
storage bins now. Department ento- 
mologists say that while it is true 
that there is no substitute for the 
fumigants once they are required, 
danger of insect infestation can be 
removed or reduced by cleaning stor- 
age bins of trash, old grain and dust 
and other breeding grounds for pests, 
and then spraying the bins with a 
residual spray such as DDT or meth- 
oxychlor. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange to Stay 
Open on Saturdays 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have de- 
cided to keep the exchange open on 
Saturdays this summer and to seek an 
agreement with other markets on a 
uniform policy for 1952. 

The decision came after question- 
naires filled out by members were 
tabulated and showed such an even 
opinion on the Saturday closing pro- 
posal that the directors felt that there 
was no actual mandate from the 
members. 

Results showed that 144 favored 
having cash and futures open Satur- 
days during June and July and 189 
favored having them open during 
August and September. 

Of other members, 87 favored clos- 
ing cash and futures on Saturday 
through September, 84 favored clos- 
ing futures through September and 
cash during July only, and 58 favored 
closing both cash and futures during 
July only. 

Ron Kennedy, exchange secretary, 
said that the directors would seek to 
get together with officials of other 
markets early enough to establish a 
uniform policy on Saturday closings 
for 1952. 

By a substantial majority, mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade July 11 approved the decision 
of the directors to maintain exchange 
operations on Saturdays throughout 
the summer. The Kansas City mar- 
ket was closed July 14, however, be- 
cause of the flood. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFe——~ 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 22.58 
Bemis Bro. Bag Nig cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 22.58, com- 
pared with 19.68 a year ago. Bemis 


burlap index 47.87 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current inex, 51.97, 
is based on USDA import ceiling 
price. 

———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFS—— 


CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
PLANS AIB OPEN HOUSE 


CHICAGO — Students and faculty 
members of the American Institute 
of Baking will be guests at the sec- 
ond AIB Open House of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, held in the quarters 
of the club at the Sherman Hotel 
here Aug. 8. The first such occasion 
was held last April 18. 

The event, Bakers Club officials say, 
gives students and active trade mem- 
bers a chance to get together. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Four Flour Mills 
to Be Erected 
in Venezuela 


CARACAS — The government of 
Venezuela has signed a contract with 
a Portuguese mill owner for the erec- 
tion of four flour mills to be located 
at Caracas, Maracaibo, Valencia and 
Ciudad Bolivar. It is expected that 
the machinery will be purchased in 
Germany. 

The Portuguese 
Augusto de Athayde. 

No details of capacities have yet 
been revealed, but it is expected that 
the new mills will take care of a big 
proportion of the country’s require- 
ments. The Caracas mill is to be built 
first and will be ready in 1953. 

Imports of flour from the U.S. and 
Canada have increased by almost 
200% in the past 10 years following 
the demands of an increased popula- 
tion and the switch from corn flour 
to wheat flour. In 1950 the U.S. sup- 
plied 324,000 sacks out of a total in- 
take of 957,000 sacks. Venezuela was 
Canada’s fourth largest customer in 
the crop year 1949-50 with 596,299 
bbl., giving place only to the U.K., 
British West Indies and the Philippine 
Islands. 


industrialist is 


Elevator Workers 
Get 9c Increase 
in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY —Grain elevator 
operators in the Kansas City area 
reached a contract agreement with 
Grain Processors Union, July 10, pro- 
viding for an increase in hourly 
wage rates of 9¢. With increases 
granted a year ago, this brings the 
total wage advance to a level of 
10% over Jan. 1, 1950, which is 
permitied by the wage stabilization 
law. A clause provides that should 
the wage curb formula be modified 
the issue of wages may again be 
subject of negotiation after next 
September. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FEED BROKERAGE FIRM 

KANSAS CITY — Announcement 
has been made of the opening of a 
new feed ingredient brokerage com- 
pany, Robert N. Kivett & Co., in 
Kansas City July 9. Mr. Kivett's 
offices are located at 300 Dwight 
Bldg. He has had many years of 
experience in the handling of meat 
by-products, soybean oil meal and 
millfeed, having worked for Swift & 
Co. and Dannen Mills, Inc., St. 
Joseph. Until formation of his com- 
pany Mr. Kivett was associated with 
L. R. Jewell & Son of Kansas City. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


U.S. FLOUR EXPORTS 
SHOW LARGE INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
wheat flour totaled 3,173,000 sacks 
in April, compared with 2, 235,000 
sacks in the same month in 1950, the 
Office of Foreign Agrictiitural Rela- 
tions reports. 

Of the total, 2,996,000 sacks were 
milled wholly from U.S. wheat, with 
the remainder classified as “other 
wheat flour” (Canadian wheat milled 
in bond). In April, 1950, a larger por- 
tion of the export total was classified 
as “other” flour. 





Brannan Sets 1952 Wheat Crop 
Goal at 1,165 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, last 
week announced a national produc- 
tion goal for the 1952 wheat crop, 
as well as goals for barley, rye and 
oats—other grain crops for which 
fall seeding is important. 

The wheat goal is set at 78,850,000 
acres, a little above the big acreage 
planted for harvest this year. With 
normal yields, the 1952 goal acreage 
would result in a crop of about 1,165 
million bushels of wheat—nearly 100 
million bushels above this year’s es- 
timated production. 

The expected 1952 wheat produc- 
tion would meet all anticipated re- 
quirements for the marketing year, 
both domestic and export, and would 
provide for some increase in carry- 
over reserve stocks at the end of 
that year, June 30, 1953, USDA said. 
. The national barley goal for 1952 
is 12,865,000 acres, or a production 
of about 290 million bushels. This 
would be an increase of about 15% 
over this year’s acreage. 

A total of 1,828,000 acres of rye is 
called for in the rye goal. This acre- 
age would be expected to produce 
around 22,500,000 bu.—about the 


same as this year’s. 

For oats, the USDA is suggesting 
at least 6,035,000 acres for the 10 
southern states where oats are fall- 
seeded. This would represent an in- 
crease of about 5% for these states. 

Commenting on the goals, Mr. 
Brannan said, “The 1952 wheat goal 
calls for continued high level produc- 
tion to assure the supplies needed, 
both at home and for export to 
friendly countries abroad. It is kept 
on the side of abundance to play safe 
in the mobilization period. The goals 
for other fall-seeded grains recognize 
the need to build up feed grain sup- 
plies as the basis for increasing live- 
stock production. 

“The guiding principle in all our 
goals, which are developed with the 
assistance of the state agricultural 
mobilization committees, is to meet 
all known requirements and provide 
for adequate reserve stocks to the 
fullest extent possible within a bal- 
anced crop pattern for our available 
acreage.” 

Goals for other crops will be deter- 
mined and announced later in the 
year, well before planting time next 
spring, USDA said. 
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SWELL OVER-ALL VOLUME 


Bakers Also Take Substantial Amounts of Flour as Market 
Shows Strength; Spring Wheat Total 
Tops 300% of Capacity 


A surge of family flour business ac- 
companied by substantial buying by 
bakers brought flour sales volume last 
week to the highest point in several 
weeks. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
the largest in several months, aver- 
aging the equivalent of 310% of the 
five-day capacity. This compares with 
56% the previous week and 61% a 
year ago. Mills in the Southwest sold 
145% of capacity, compared with 
63% the previous week and 360% in 
the comparable week in 1950. 

Bakery flour buying was for rela- 
tively nearby positions, while the 
family trade generally covered for 
60 to 90 days ahead. 

Floods in the Southwest and break- 
ing off of Korean peace negotiations 
for a time last week contributed to 
the wheat market advance which 

timulated flour buying interest. Sales 
pered off later in the week, how- 
ver, as prices reached a peak. 

Export flour interest was slow, and 

in this segment of the trade was 
ghlighted by reports of a “buyers’ 
trike” among importers and fulfill- 
mt of one International Wheat 
greement quota. (See story on 

ge 10.) 

USS. flour production averaged 73% 

f five-day capacity, compared with 
% the previous week and 85% a 
ear ago. Increases were noted in 
ll areas but the Southwest. (See 
able on pagé"15.) Shipping directions 
ere said to be up to normal in the 
ast following settlement of the bak- 
rs’ strike. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
ur soared to 310% of five-day ca- 
city last week as the long-await- 
renewal of bakery fiour buying 
veloped just as family flour buyers 
ntered the market for large quan- 
tities. Sales in the previous week 
averaged 56% of capacity, and a year 
ago the figure was 61%. 

Wheat market price advances early 
last week touched off the heavy buy- 
ing. Buyers of family flour were noti- 
fied of price advances to go into ef- 
fect July 12, and the trade in gen- 
eral covered requirements for 60 to 
90 days forward. Sales of bakery 
flour, on the other hand, were for 
relatively nearby shipment, mainly 
July and August. 

A strong spot millfeed market 
made nearby bakery flour prices more 
attractive than offerings for deferred 
shipment. Some mills reported a 
heavy business with eastern jobbers, 
while others said sales were prin- 
cipally to independent baking con- 
cerns. Later in the week, higher 
prices for flour prevailed and buying 
interest dried up. Quotations July 16 
on bakery flour were up 15@20¢ sack, 
compared with a week earlier, and 
family flour prices were up 30¢ sack. 

The backlog of orders on mill books 
is estimated roughly equivalent to 
45 days’ operations, about normal for 
this time of the year. 

With September future at Minne- 
apolis holding at 2@3¢ over July 
early indications were that new crop 
price discounts may not be possible 
as the harvest approaches, a situation 


similar to that which developed this 
year in the Southwest. 

Flour production last week at Min- 
neapolis mills averaged 80% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 73% 
the previous week and 76% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, pro- 
duction averaged 71% of capacity, 
compared with 62% the preceding 
week and 76% in the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Shipments from mills averaged 
78% of capacity, compared with 91% 
the previous week. Directions were 
said to be improving this week, and 
the production outlook appeared 
better. 

Quotations July 16: standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6.15, short patent $5.90@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.40@6.80, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.55@7.65, first clear $5.65@ 
6.35, whole wheat $5.85@6.15. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of 
flour were confined to small lots for 
nearby shipment, and the over-all 
volume was reported limited to fair 
by interior mills. Production aver- 
aged 67% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 56% the previous week 
and 76% a year ago. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Flour business in the 
Southwest improved materially dur- 
ing the first two days of last week, 
with family and bakery interests 
sharing about equally in the buying. 
The family flour buying came in the 
wake of a 20¢ sack advance in na- 
tionally advertised brands, and the 
bakery flour business consisted main- 
ly of sales for nearby shipment to 
several chains and numerous inde- 
pendents. 

The buying rush was stopped at 
midweek by a sharp advance in wheat 
costs and resulting higher flour prices. 


- —-Since that time the high flour quo- 


tations and the confusing flood situ- 
ation in Kansas and the Kansas City 
area has slowed transactions to a 
trickle. 

Sales last week, nevertheless, were 
heavy enough to average out at 145% 
of five-day capacity for the South- 
west, compared with 63% in the pre- 
ceding week and 360% a year ago. 

During the first two days of the 
week practically all of the bakers, 
large or small, who had not covered 
their July requirements or were not 
on a definite p.d.s. program bought 
flour for July shipment. The market 
had a strong undertone and the situ- 
ation created a good demand for fiour 
for shipment within 30 days. Dis- 
counts were permissible for immedi- 
ate shipment or July because of high 
spot millfeed credits. For that reason 
buying interest was confined to the 
nearby position, and very few sales 
were made on a 120-day basis. 

The flurry was characterized by 
considerable small lot business for 
nearby shipment to medium and small 
bakers. Interspersed were several or- 
ders of 25,000-sack size, and two sales 
which were in the 150,000 to 200,000 
class. 

Sharp advances in the wheat mar- 
ket which sent flour prices up as 
much as 20@25¢ sack pinched off the 
demand for bakery flour, but a rise 
in family flour prices resulted in sub- 
stantial business in the family trade. 
Some family flour purchases extended 
for 60 to 90 days. 

Then in the final days of the week 
prices held and buyers backed away. 
Export business fell to a minimum 
amount and no important foreign 
demand was present throughout the 
week. 

Quotations July 13, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.85, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.65@5.75, straights 
$5.60@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.55, first clears 
$4.55 @ 4.85, second clears $4.50@4.60, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.15@4.55; 
soft wheat short patent $6.95@7.55, 
straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour $6.30 
@6.70. 

Seven mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 1 quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 


(Continued on page 29) 





Semolina Demand Fades as Prices 
Advance; Production Shows Gain 


Sales of semolina continued at a 
fairly good pace early last week, but 
later as price quotations advanced 
with the wheat market buying ta- 
pered off materially. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products covered forward re- 
quirements for varying periods, rang- 
ing 60 days to 120 days before with- 
drawing from the market and on the 
whole sufficient to carry them into 
the new crop buying period. 

The market for macaroni and 
noodles is seasonally quiet, eastern 
trade reports say, although the vol- 
ume of business in some sections ap- 
peared to be ahead of last year. A 
number of manufacturing concerns 
are closed down for plant-wide vaca- 
tions, and others plan similar shut- 
downs later this month. As a result, 
shipments from mills may be expected 
to taper off as well. Production last 
week, however, increased to 77% of 
five-day capacity from 50% in the 
previous week, which included the 
July 4 holiday. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as of July 1 forecast durum 


j 


July 8-13 


wheat production at 40,906,000 bu., 
13% above 1950 production but below 
the June 1 estimate. Rain is badly 
needed in northeastern North Dakota, 
according to private crop reports, and 
observers are wary of the possibility 
of heat damage to the wheat. 

Receipts at Minneapolis were light 
last week, and premiums advanced 
to 14¢ over the July future for fancy 
milling wheat, Standard semolina was 
quoted July 16 at $5.90@5.95 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 14, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.29% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 


mills pacity duction pacity 

9 159,500 122,939 77 
Previous week 11 186,500 93,140 50 
Year ago ‘ 12 213,000 156,742 74 
July 1, 1950-July 13, 1951 216,079 
July 1, 1949-July 14, 1950 244,959 


*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKET 
CONTINUES CLIMB 


-_<S> 
Snap Up Spot Offerings; 
Show No Interest in 
Deferred 


Millfeed prices tended upward again 
last week, although early this week 
some uncertainty appeared to be de- 
veloping in the market and a rather 
wide range of quotations was encoun- 
tered. Advances were largest on bran, 
ranging $1.50@3.50 ton in the North- 
west. Boosts on other types were 50¢ 
@$1.50 ton. 

Supplies are still tight in the North- 
west, but buyers are wary of the 
price level and are taking only spot 
supplies. Floods in the Southwest 
clouded the production and transpor- 
tation picture considerably. 

Continuous rains and the worst, 
most consistent flooding in the his- 
tory at many points in Kansas and 
Missouri disrupted formula feed busi- 
ness in the area last week. 

Most plants along rivers in cen- 
tral Kansas, eastern Kansas, parts of 
southern Kansas and central Mis- 
souri were directly affected by the 
floods. High water in or around build- 
ings made it necessary to close down 
operations. 

In adajacent drier areas produc- 
tion was hampered by what railroad 
agents in Kansas City describe as 
the worst rail tie-up due to weather 
in history. Railroads were having ex- 
treme difficulty routing cars of in- 
gredients into mills that continued 
in operation and were far behind or 
had stopped moving out the loaded 
cars of formula products. 

At most of the large Kansas City 
units, production of formula feed con- 
tinued until Thursday and cars were 
loaded, but practically no cars were 
moved ‘from the mill yards or switch- 
ing points by the railroads. Several 
plants were under water in Greater 
Kansas City, and the remainder of 
the industry in the second largest 
feed producing city in the country 
was expected to be closed down by 
Friday night. 

Sales of formula feed slackened 
somewhat early last week and the 
pace was not altogether regained 
later. Heavy rainfall left country 
roads in poor condition, and retail 
marketing of formula feeds was light. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 
west continued at a good rate last 
week. Poultry, turkey and hog feeds 
all were reported to be moving in 
good to excellent volume. 

Generally, dealers did not show 
much interest in buying ahead, but 
demand for quick shipment was 
strong. Order backlogs were down for 
many dealers, although some con- 
tinued to operate from previous book- 
ings. 

Chick starter feeds continued to 
move out in very good volume, an 
unusual situation for this time of 
year. Grower feeds also sold well. 
Sales of hog concentrates remained 
good to excellent. And turkey feed 
business generally was very good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 39,995 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 39,437 tons in the 
week previous and 45,090 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
79,436 tons as compared with 85,769 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Buyers 
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Wheat Futures Reeede 
After Sharp Advance 


Floods in Southwest, Big Flour Sales Help 


Boost Prices ; 


Wheat futures prices made strong 
advances last week, stimulated by 
reported crop losses in the South- 
west, further harvesting delays and 
huge flour sales. Cash wheat pre- 
miums also turned upward. However, 
a series of setbacks started late in 
the week and continued through July 
16, and on “hat date most contracts 
were up ab@ut 2@4¢ compared with 
a week earlier. At Chicago, hedging 
was a prominent feature of the de- 
cline as producers began to sell more 
of their grain at the higher prices. 
Clearing weather in the Southwest 
also encouraged some selling, while 
the apparent progress of peace talks 
in Korea added a further bearish 
influence. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 16 were: Chicago—July $2.34%, 
September $2.36% @2.38, December 
$2.41@2.41%, March $2.43% @2.43% ; 
Minneapolis—July $2.30, September 
$2.32%, December $2.35%; Kansas 
City July $2.305%, September 
$2.32% @2.32%, December $2.35%@ 
2.35%, May $2.37%. 

Floods Stir Advances 

The unprecedented floods in Kan- 
sas and Missouri were instrumental 
in causing the earlier advances, and 
as heavy flour business developed 
considerable futures buying helped to 
boost prices. The extent of crop dam- 
age caused by the southwestern 
floods was not immediately deter- 
mined, but estimates of losses ran 
as high as 25 million bushels in Kan- 
sas alone. The government’s July 1 
forecast of the Kansas crop was 147,- 
855,000 bu. In addition to delaying 
harvest far beyond usual dates be- 
cause of wet fields, the rains and 
floods have snarled rail transporta- 
tion and brought on heavy weed 
growth. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s July 1 crop estimate places 
U.S. wheat production at 1,070,000 
bu., an increase of 16 million from 
the June estimate. This is 4% larger 
than the 1950 crop and about equal 
to the 10-year average. Losses from 
excessive rains were more than off- 
set by gains in other portions of the 
winter wheat area during June, 
USDA said. Spring wheat output was 
estimated at near an all-time record 
of 363 million bushels—14 million 
more than forecast June 1 and 87 
million above 1950 production. 

The Commodity Credit Corp pur- 
chased wheat in the East last week 
to combat a developing jam at port 
terminals. A slowdown in exports was 
attributed to importers’ resistance to 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge imposed 
on International Wheat Agreement 
sales. 

Cash Wheat Stronger 

Smaller offerings and a brisk de- 
mand strengthened cash wheat pre- 
miums at Minneapolis materially. 
The advance in the basic futures, 
coupled with the higher premium 
ranges, placed cash wheat values at 
Minneapolis 8@14¢ bu. higher com- 
pared with the week before. Flour 
business, both in domestic and ex- 
port circles, became quite active and, 
as a result, mill buyers were aggres- 
sive. Mills, however, seem to want 
either wheat in the 13% protein 
bracket or the 15% and higher lots. 
As a result of this feature, price 
ranges became quite irregular. Pre- 
miums on ordinary protein wheat 


USDA Increases Crop Forecast 


were up 1@2¢ for the week, 13% 
protein lots were 3@4¢ higher, while 
premiums on wheat in the 14% 
bracket were only about 1¢ stronger. 
Premiums on 15 and 16% protein 
kinds were as much as 7@10¢ bu. 
higher. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring wheat was quoted at 2@ 
5¢ over the Minneapolis July price, 
12% protein was quoted at 3@5¢ 
over July, 13% protein 6@9¢ over, 14% 
protein 11@13¢ over, 15% protein 35@ 
40¢ over and 16% protein 52@58¢ 
over. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
12.84% and the durum 11.17%. 

Durum premiums continued to ad- 
vance throughout the week. Offerings 
were confined to only about 25 cars a 
day and with demand readily absorb- 
ing all offerings, the trading basis 
worked higher. No. 1 and 2 hard am- 
ber durum, top fancy milling quality, 
was quoted at 12@14¢ over the July 
price; No. 1 and 2 amber, choice 
milling quality, 7@1l¢ over, No. 1 
and 2 durum, medium milling qual- 
ity, 1@8¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 14: 


(For Dry Sound Wheat) 
1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00% 


Protein 
Protein 
0@1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l¢ for each Ib. to 
to 2¢ each Ib. lower, 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 


55 Ib.; 


oa 
2%. 


K.C. Trading Halted 


The Kansas-Missouri flood brought 
cash wheat trading to a halt at Kan- 
sas City last week. Many railroads 
serving Kansas City were either em- 
bargoed or unable to report any re- 
ceipts of wheat since July 13. Re- 
ceipts of 19 cars were reported July 
16. However, there were no bids and 
no offerings of cash wheat on the 
Kansas City trading floor that day, 
and the cash premium basis held un- 
changed. The Kansas City market 
suspended operations July 14, and 
when it reopened July 16 it was an- 
nounced that members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade would not pay 
drafts on shipments of grain to the 
Kansas City market during the flood 
emergency. The resolution was passed 
by the Kansas City Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Assn. and was 
prompted by the state of emergency 
declared by city officials of Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Mo. 
Also, the fact that many of the rail- 
roads are embargoed and there are 
not enough offerings in the market 
to establish more than nominal prices 
on commodities was another reason 
for the resolution. 

Prior to the advent of the great 
disaster, cash wheat premiums 
strengthened to 1@3¢ over for or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard new win- 
ter wheat. For 13% protein the mar- 
ket advanced to 5@7%¢ over and 
14% protein was 8@11¢ over. The 
basic July future advanced to a 
week’s high of $2.37% July 12, but 
four days of dry,warm weather in 
the harvest areas and general re- 
sumption of combining in Kansas and 
Oklahoma caused selling in the fu- 
tures which closed the July future at 
$2.30% July 16. 

The following table shows the ap- 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas Ly mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages. 


July 8-13, 


Northwes 

Southwest . 

Ne, aeRO aeEN 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


July 9-14, 
1940 
658,994 

4,120,324 
492,636 
531,665 
327,131 


July 16-15, July 11-16, 
1949 1948 


284,466 367,231 





Totals oaks . 2,709,942 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
July 8-13, Previous July 9-14, July10-15, 


1951 week 
Northwest ....... Tl 62 
Southwest eae 2 76 
Buffalo --95 94 
Central and 8.E.. 5 44 
No, Pacific Coast. i 51 


1950 
76 


Totals 4 66 


5-day week 

capacity 
July 8-13 “ . 340,600 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 
Five-year average ... 
10-year average 


Flour 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output 
1,019,250 *710,377 
Previous week . .1,019,250 742,866 
Went O60 oscd. 1,006,750 852,779 
Two years ago . .1,016,750 1,021,957 

Five-year average . 
Ten-year average ............+..-+. 
*Preliminary due to flood. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
671,400 504,037 
671,400 *292,503 
650,095 531,665 
650,805 518,878 


July 8-13 


Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
July 8-13 459,500 
Previous week .. 459,500 
Year ago .. 506,000 
Two years ago .. 605,500 
Five-year average . 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


Flour 
output 
436,326 

*433,327 
492,636 
505,707 


2,449,920 


3,130,750 3,308,660 3,792,569 
774 75 72 70 


Crop year flour production 
-————dJuly 1 t 
July 11-16, July 13, 
1949 961 
73 1,108,861 
100 2,000,757 
100 868,653 
80 796,559 
88 385,032 


89 5,159,862 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 

5-day week Fiour 
capacity output 
224,655 

*205,739 
240,265 
211,404 


616,836 - 





5,841,052 


% ac 
tivity 


July 8-13 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakot 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour 

capacity output 
652,250 369,171 
562,250 *309,296 
552,000 418,729 
555,600 425,649 


282,500 
317,800 
315,800 


% ac~ 
tivt 


July 8-13 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and I 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
230,000 
230,000 
202,500 
202,500 


Flour 
output 
138,900 
*116,782 
211,707 
179,637 


% ac- 
tivit 
July 8-13 
Previous week .. 
Year ago ........ 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 8-13 133,000 62,637 
Previous week .. 133,000 67,713 
Year ago .. -+. 122,000 115,424 
Two years ago .. 122,000 104,829 
Five-year average .......6.ssesces 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Okiahoma and the cities of 
— City and St. Joseph; (2) principal milis of Minnesotse, lowa, North and South Dakota 
and M ) Ham Mi 14 





ng St. Paul and Dutlutt.-superior; 

N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extiaciion: 
-—Southwest*—.  ——Northwest*—-~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


—— Buftntiot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to da 


40,596 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago. 23,3 
1950 4 43,323 
63,092 
71,878 
ogzwcihen Saeeee 82,419 
average 26,543 60,262 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


21,494 8,598 


e 
17,346 79,436 
$8,748 

7,993 

9,554 

8,626 

11,538 

8,067 

9,277 

tAll mills, tReviceed. 


19,146 
20,969 
26,279 


85.769 
111,246 
130,525 
161,289 
111,653 





proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 
No, 2 
No, 3 
No. 
No. 
No. ! 
No, 3 
No. 


Dark and Hard.. 
Dark and Hard.. 
Dark and Hard.. 
Dark and Hard 


r 


be bo be £9 be be te be 
ee 
3eSsea-3-3 
Ba a ot 


RRR RES 
@9990998 


Pacific Exports Improve 


Export bookings picked up slightly 
in the Pacific Northwest last week, 
with a full cargo of white wheat 
sold to India the middle of the week 
and 1,500 tons to South America, the 
latter hard winters. Sale of the In- 
dian cargo was reported for August 


shipment at $2.29 bu., fob, track, and 
this was considered low. 

Otherwise, interest has been lack- 
ing. Mill buying is slow as is the 
flour business. Offerings of wheat in 
the country are ample at better than 
the loan price, but buyers are not 
seeking wheat with such a slow ex- 
port market. 

Harvesting is under way under 
favorable weather conditions. Both 
spring and winter wheat look good, 
and early yields are running well in 
per acre yield and test weight. West 
of the mountains winter wheat is in 
good shape despite the long dry spell. 
Showers a week ago helped, but 
weather has again turned warm. 
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Spring Wheat 
Crop Progress 
Still Good 


The spring wheat crop continues 
to make good progress even though 
more moisture is needed in most 
areas, the Occident Elevator Division 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports. 

Outside of general rains near Bill- 
ings, Mont., precipitation was limited 
to scattered showers throughout the 
territory last week. W2ll-farmed land 
and summer fallow is standing up 
well, but crops on poorly farmed 
land have deteriorated, Occident says. 

“The next two weeks are critical 
as a whole. A good rain is badly 
needed. Without it a few hot days 
could irreparably damage a lot of the 
crop,” the report states. 

Yields May Be Cut 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin also 
notes that spring wheat is making 
excellent progress. However, the crop 
has not tillered as well as normal 
in some areas, and there are indi- 
cations the crop may not reach the 
bumper proportions predicted, the re- 
port says. 

Cargill also reports that harvest- 
ing of the soft wheat crop in eastern 
states made good progress. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is un- 
der way in the Pacific Northwest, 
with high temperatures greatly ex- 
panding activities, the Preston-Shaf- 
er Milling Co., reports. Dry, sunny 

ays with cool nights have extended 
he ripening period for winter wheat 

nd have been beneficial for filling 

f spring wheat. 

Prospects Good 

Western Canada’s crop prospects 

ntinue good, with some crops in sec- 
ions of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 

ing sustained on subsoil moisture 
upplies. Good general rains are re- 
uired to replenish surface moisture 
upplies. This is particularly true in 
uthern and central Manitoba, and 
me sections of southern and east- 
rn Saskatchewan. Excessive mois- 
ure is reported in the northern half 

f Alberta, and extending into the 

eace River area. 

In most areas crops are better 
than average, with a fair percent- 
age presently rated as excellent. A 
good percentage of the wheat in 
Manitoba is fully headed, and prob- 
ably 40% in parts of southern and 
east central Saskatchewan, with less 
progress noted in Alberta. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hedging Education 
Program Set for 
Formula Feed Men 


CHICAGO—A program to educate 
small formula feed manufacturers to 
take advantage of hedging facilities 
offered by various exchanges is to be 
undertaken soon. 


This was decided at a luncheon 
meeting held at the Union League 
Club here July 16. Among those at- 
tending the meeting were the fol- 
lowing: Walter C. Berger, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago; Willis B. Combs, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension 
Service, Washington; L. R. Paramore, 
general crops and market section, 
USDA, Washington; Ron Kennedy, 
secretary, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, IIli- 
nois Agricu!tural Experiment Station, 
Champaign, Ill.; Elwood L. Chase, 
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Cooperative Grange League Federa- 
tion, Buffalo, N.Y.; Robert C. Wood- 
worth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange; Frank C. Daniels, Coop- 
erative Feed Dealers, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.; Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Everette B. 
Harris, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Francis C. Bis- 
son, director of marketing research 
and information, Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Attendants at the luncheon studied 
the results of a survey completed by 
the Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, in cooperation with the 
agricultural extension stations of Il- 
linois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see and Texas. The survey showed 
that the small feed manufacturers 
and dealers do not take advantage 
of hedging facilities nearly as much 
as do the large manufacturers. 

At the luncheon a committee was 
appointed to plan an October meeting 
at Syracuse, N.Y., to educate smaller 
dealers to the use of hedging. If the 
meeting is well attended, other such 
meetings will be scheduled. 

Appointed to the committee were: 
Dr. Hieronymus, Mr. Daniels, Mr. 
Paramore, Mr. Harris, W. E. Glen- 
non, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 
S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., and Mr. Kennedy. 
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FARM GRAIN STOCKS JULY 1 
July 1, 

1951 
(thous. 


July 1, 
1950 
Percent of (thous 
1950 crop 
Corn for grain 28.6 
Wheat, old crop 7 
Oats, old crop 18 
Barley, old crop 13 
Rye, old crop 8 
Soybeans 3 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
FUTURES APPROVED 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have approved 
a rule to authorize trading in soy- 
bean oil meal futures contracts. The 
vote was 511 for to 16 against the 
proposal. 

Subject to the approval of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, trading 
is to get under way Aug. 1, or as soon 
thereafter as is possible. Later this 
month the membership is to vote on 
trading in grain sorghums. This also 
is expected to carry by a big ma- 
jority. 

Approval of the trading in soybean 
oil meal was a natural follow-up, offi- 
cials say, of the success of the ex- 
change in trading in soybeans and 
soybean oil. Soybean trading has been 
carried on since October, 1936. The 
Chicago Board of Trade is the only 
exchange to offer facilities for trading 
in soybeans. Futures trading was in- 
augurated in crude soybean oil about 
a year ago. 

Board of Trade officials point out 
there is a real need for soybean oil 
meal trading facilities because of the 
rapid expansion in the production of 
the product. In 1926, only 8,300 tons 
were produced in the U.S. Last year, 
close to 5 million tons were produced. 
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ST. REGIS OF CANADA 
TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., will commence n- 
struction of a multiwall bag plant 
at Dryden, Ont., Thomas H. Cosford, 
vice president and managing direc- 
tor, has announced. 

The plant will replace one now 
leased from the Dryden Paper Co., 
Ltd., and will have capacity three 


! 


times the present plant. It will be a 
one-story structure covering 73,000 
square feet. Completion is expected 
by the end of this year. 

The factory has been designed for 
the ultimate installation of three tub- 
ing units capable of producing a full 
range of multiwall paper bags of vir- 
tually all specifications. 
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BULLETIN ON WHEAT 
VARIETIES RELEASED 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — A 
bulletin entitled “Recommended Pa- 
cific Northwest Wheat Varieties,” a 
joint publication of the extension 
divisions of the state collezes of 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington, is 
being distributed by the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 

The recommendations were pre- 
pared by the colleges, the milling in- 
dustry and the association, using the 
guides of superior field performance 
and quality of production, Robert O. 
Fietcher, executive secretary of the 
association, reports. 

The publication contains descrip- 
tions of a dozen winter and spring 
wheat varieties, a table rating them 
according to milling performance and 
baking utility and a list of recom- 
mendations for each of 11 zones of 
the Northwest region. 





Floods 





(Continued from page 9) 


Santa Fe and Rock Island elevators 
from the group of “regular” elevators 
whose warehouse receipts are eligible 
for delivery on Kansas City futures 
contracts. 

Other elevators in Kansas City 
were in districts where the levies did 
not break, although the operation of 
these plants was halted by the emer- 
gency. 

Two of the city’s bag plants— 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and Central Bag 
Co.—were in the heavily flooded cen- 
tral industrial district. Other bag 
plants in the city were shut down in 
the evacuation program but planned 
to resume operations early in the 
week. 

In Kansas City five feed mills were 
flooded. They were Nutrena Mills, 
L. C. Worth Commission Co., Feeders 
Supply & Mfg. Co., Hobbs & Co. and 
Albers Milling Co. 

In Topeka, the floods hit the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. plant and also 
the plant of the Page Milling Co., the 
latter being the hardest hit. The 
floods also surrounded the corn mill- 
ing plant of the Lauhoff Bros. Grain 
Co. there and the feed mill of the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn. The 


USDA MINIMIZES WHEAT LOSS 
IN KANSAS FLOOD 


WASHINGTON — Agriculture de- 
partment grain specialists reported 
that there is “no material loss” in 
the U.S. wheat supply as a result of 
the recent floods in Kansas. They 
said the USDA July estimate for this 
year of 1,070,132,000 bu. took into 
consideration moisture conditions in 
the Midwest. The area flooded in 
Kansas is not primarily a wheat pro- 
ducing area. Officials expressed con- 
cern, however, over the 45 to 50 mil- 
lion bushels stored in Kansas City, 
fearing it may be damaged if water 
got into the clevators, No estimate 
has been made of the damage to 
wheat in boxcars in the terminal. 
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Topeka Terminal Elevator Co. grain 
tanks were also in the flood path. 

Salina was outside the path of the 
worst of the flood, but two days of 
storms, with more than 10 inches of 
rain, flooded the streets and caused 
temperary cessation of mill opera- 
tions there. At Abilene the plants of 
the Abilene Flour Mills Co. and Se- 
curity Milling Co. were isolated by 
floods. 

In a number of milling communities 
the towns were marooned by the high 
water and flour milling operations 
were hampered. In some cases mills 
had to shut down for lack of ship- 
ping facilities after their warehouse 
space was filled. High water threat- 
ened Wichita and Hutchinson but 
the danger passed as the rivers were 
contained. 

With river levels dropping this 
week, the threat of further damage 
seemed to have passed, and further 
rains were not anticipated immediate- 
ly. It may be several days before rail 
service will be available on anything 
like normal basis, and this probably 
will restrict flour milling operations 
generally for some time. 

The snarled railroad situation also 
is having an effect on wheat market- 
ing, although the pressure of the 
wheat harvest has not really been 
felt because rains have held back har- 
vesting. 

The extent of the losses suffered 
by flour, feed and grain industries 
cannot be calculated but will amount 
to many million dollars. The total 
flood damage to all industries is esti- 
mated by army engineers at over $500 
million in Kansas City alone. All of 
the rivers of eastern Kansas reached 
record high water marks, surpassing 
the previous top marks set in 1903, 
as a result of two months of excessive 
rainfall in the state. 

The damage situation is without 
precedent in many respects and prob- 
ably will raise several legal problems 
that will require court settlement. 
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Mills in Salina 
Escape Damage, 
Resume Operation 


SALINA, KANSAS—Flour mills in 
Salina were in operation again this 
week after a temporary halt because 
of high water. Mills here did not lose 
much running time during the past 
week and actual water damage was 
not great, being confined mostly to 
flooded basements. 

Part of the difficulty of operations 
was the inability of employees to 
reach the mills from their homes be- 
cause of flooded streets. 

The transportation situation is not 
yet back to normal and the Santa Fe 
and Rock Island railroads were not 
providing service this week. The 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific 
railroads were accepting shipments 
which are being routed around the 
flooded Kansas River Valley east of 
here. 

Some mills were having difficulties 
obtaining bags, particularly paper 
bags, but so far have managed to get 
sufficient supplies to keep plants go- 
ing 

In some instances wheat supplies 
are getting low because of the har- 
vest delays that resulted from the 
rainy weather. Mills had emptied stor- 
age tanks in preparation for the har- 
vest rush. Warm, dry weather over the 
week-end brought some harvesting, 
however, and more combines will be 
active as the week progresses. The 
quality of the wheat arrivals here has 
been excellent. 
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| TRAD DEMARKS 





The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 380 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


WONDERFUL—Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
wheat flour. Use claimed since 

1 Published June 19, 1951 
t RIX—Batter Rich Corp., Wood- 
prepared mix for pancakes, waf- 
ookies, biscuits and muffins 
1 since July 6, 1950. Published 

1 


Solo.) Flour Mills Co., wheat 
laimed since June 1897. Pub- 
3}, 1951 
t WHITE Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
icP 1 and self- 
since 
#48. Published July 3, 1 
RK THER N KING—Pillsbury Mills 
neapoli Minn., wheat flour 
e Nov. 2 1915. Published July 
ICHT’S, Hecht’s Bakery inc 


nut e 
claim ce 905. Published 
" 


White Kitchen, Bartlesville, 

it claimed since March 
lished June 19, 1951 
.D—American Cone & Pretzel 
phia, Pa., pretzels, and pretzel 
laimed since June 1, 1917. Pub- 
», 1951 


Ready-to-Bake F« 8., Inc., Los 
prepare d and pac = aged biscuit 
aimed ~u March 20, 1950 
e 19, 19 
MARG SARE TEN 
eten, Long Island 
ns, nut cake 
crackers ‘Use 
“i June 19, 1951 
“FL AKES American Bakeries Co., 
erackers. Use claime a since 
1929. Pub oe 4 Ce ad 26, 1951 
don’s —"~ 5 ego ; m Baking 
troit ich cake se claimed 
1943. ‘Publishe d july 3, 1951. 


He rowitz 
N.Y 


matzoh meal 
 elaimé <i since 





33 BAKING COMPANIES 
JOIN ABA IN 6 MONTHS 


CHICAGO Thirty-three bakers 
joined the American Bakers Assn. in 
the first six months of 1951, the larg- 
est total of new members recorded 
in a comparable six-month period for 
many years, Harold F. Fiedler, ABA 
secretary, reports. 

A total of 27 new firms became 
members of the ABA in all of 1950. 
During June, 1951, the following 
joined the association: 

Roselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis; Ty- 
ler (Texas) Baking Co., and the 
Marshwood Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 

MINNEAPOLIS — J. W. Speers, 
packing and loading superintendent 
of the Kansas City plant of General 
Mills, Inc., has been named plant su- 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


perintendent of the company’s Wichita 
Falls, Texas, mill, succeeding Rus- 
sell C. Robinson who has resigned 
from the company to go into private 
business. E. E. Kuphal, director of 
manufacture for the food division of 
General Mills, in making the an- 
nouncement, added that Mr. Speers 
joined General Mills shortly after re- 
ceiving his degree in milling technol- 
ogy from Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. The appointment be- 
comes effective Aug. 1. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. ROBERT W. ENGLISH 
NAMED TO NEW AIB POST 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Dr. 
Robert W. English to fill the newly 
created post of director of educa- 
tion at the American Institute of 
Baking, has been announced by Louis 
E. Caster, president of the institute 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. At present Dr. English is asso- 
ciate professor of industrial education 
at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Ill. 

He was educated at John Millikan 
University, Washington University, 
St. Louis University, University of 
Illinois, University of Pennsylvania 
and Pennsylvania State College, and 
served as a lieutenant in the Navy. 
In 1941 he was loaned by Southern 
Illinois University to the state of 
Illinois and served for 1% years as 
assistant state supervisor of national 
defense training. 

At the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Dr. English will direct the course 
of the expanding program of the 
School of. Baking. The facilities of 
the new building of the institute and 
its close proximity to Northwestern 
University make possible an expan- 
sion of training activities into the 
areas of maintenance, personnel, man- 
agement and other fields important 
to members of .the baking industry. 
These expanding activities will be de- 
veloped by Dr. English in addition 
to his administrative duties as direc- 
tor of education. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
SCHEDULES GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO—A golf outing for the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago is 
set for August 7 at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, Rand Road, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 

The day’s program will consist of 
a special blind bogey with the tee-off 
before 10 a.m.; a luncheon; regular 
golf and horseshoes in the afternoon; 
and a dinner at 7 p.m. Prizes will be 
donated by the allied tradesmen. 

Secretary of the club is Henry G. 
Mergener, W. E. Long Co., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





From a fine new crop of Kansas 


wheat we are selecting the choicest 
for SUNNY KANSAS. The quality 


tradition of this famous flour brand 


demands only the wheats of su- 


perior baking character. That's why 
SUNNY KANSAS has such a fine 
record for producing quality bread. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA = 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





“Diamond D” 2+ Siuicienscriaiortne com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 








DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








58 AIB Students 
in “International 
Class” Graduate 


CHICAGO — Fifty-eight students 
were graduated from the American 
Institute of Baking July 6 and re- 
ceived their certificates from Louis 
E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., president and chairman 
of the AIB board. 

The class represented the widest 
geographical area of any class in the 
institute’s history, with students, as 
reported by Howard O. Hunter, ex- 
ecutive vice president, from Maine to 
California, from Montana to Alabama 
and from Alaska to India. 

Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, president of Po- 
tomac States Bakers Assn., gave a 
challenging commencement address in 
which he emphasized that the bread 
business belongs only to the baker 
who “is on the job.” According to Mr 
Schmidt there are three factors which 
build and hold acceptance for a brand 

uniform bread, good quality and 
perfect packaging and merchandising. 

Citing a recent survey on bread ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Schmidt said that 57% 
of the interviewed homemakers buy 
white bread because it is gonvenient 
and sliced; 24% because of habit, and 
only 5% buy white bread because 
they think it is a good food which 
their families should eat. “When you 
are in a business like that, it does 
not belong to you,” he said. 

On the other hand, Mr. Schmidt 
stated that the specialty bread busi- 
ness does belong to the baker because 
buyers will make an effort to shop at 
the bakery or store carrying their 
preferred variety breads. 

“Research in the Baking Industry” 
was the subject of a talk by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, AIB scientific direc- 
tor. Speaking on the place held by 
the students in an over-all research 
program in the baking industry, he 
said, “the bakery production men 
have conducted much of the practical 
research done within the industry. 
They are responsible directly or in- 
directly for much of the develop- 
mental work that has resulted in our 
present day mass production of baked 
foods. You men now reentering the 
baking industry will be expected to 
carry on this tradition.” 

Representing the students, C. Har- 
vey Lebo, class president, and C. O. 
Skelton, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
thanked the members of the faculty 
for help and interest. Maj. H. A. 
Johnston of the Quartermaster Corps 
presented the class gift to William 
Walmsley, principal emeritus of the 
school. 

Victor E. Marx, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the C. B. Mori- 
son Memorial Fund, presented the 
award to James Ralph Lauderdale, 
Jr., of Oklahoma City. The award, 
consisting of a set of books on baking 
and allied subjects, is presented to 
one member of each class picked by 
the school faculty on the basis of 
progress made during the course. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY IN WISCONSIN 
OPENS NEW ADDITION 


RACINE, WIS. — The Lindstrom 
Bakery here is observing its 10th 
anniversary with the opening of an 
addition to its main store building, 
where production is carried on for 
the retail store and a downtown 
branch store. 

The new addition, opened formally 


July 17, 1951 


at a three day open house, permits 
both the expansion of production and 
daylight instead of round-the-clock 
output. One innovation is a large 
refrigerated work room in which 
cakes can be prepared and frosted. 

In the last decade the firm, op- 
erated by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Lind- 
strom, has expanded from a staff 
of two to one of 54 and from a week- 
ly volume of $125 to an annual gross 
of $432,000. Mr. Lindstrom is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America national affairs committee 
and is chairman of its research and 
education committee. He also is 
founder and head of the Decko Mfg. 
Co., producer of rubber cookie sheets 
for bakers. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








ry reyes: 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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Darton @iteyteede) mtsts 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 
Duluth, t 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel« 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 














I Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, &. |. 





PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator C 





° ° oan 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Kansas City, Kon. 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
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BAKER PERKINS APPOINTED 
UNION STEEL DISTRIBUTOR 


ALBION, MICH.—The Union Steel 
Products Co. has announced the re- 
cent appointment of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich., as nonexclusive 
distributor for all Union Steel bakery 
equipment products. 

Through this appointment, Baker 
Perkins sales engineers now offer 
every conceivable type of equipment 
used in the modern baking plant, the 
company states. 

Union Steel jobbers and sales rep- 
resentatives will continue to serve 
their respective area customers and 
prospects throughout the industry. 
The E. J. Chubbuck Co., Oakland, 
Cal., will also continue the manufac- 
ture of “Union-Air’” proofing, cooling 
and fermentation systems for West 
Coast distribution. 

Literature explaining the appoint- 
ment and its convenience aspects to 
the equipment purchaser, is being 
currently distributed by both firms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCIAL FEED SALES 
IN S. C. SHOW INCREASE 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Sales of com- 
mercial feeding stuffs in South Caro- 
lina in the year ended June, 1950, 
amounted to 286,701 tons, according 
to a report issued by the South Caro- 
lina Depariment of Agriculture. The 
tonnage figure was based on the 
amount of inspection tax paid. 

The 1949-50 total of some 287,000 
tons represents an increase of more 
than 5,000 tons over the 1948-49 ton- 
nage of 281,226. 

South Carolina’s commercial feed 
tonnage in 1940-41 was 174,452. The 
total then rose to some 244,000 tons 
in 1941-42 and hit a peak of 385,654 
tons in 1942-43. The tonnage figure 
stayed above the 350,000 mark from 
this peak year through the year ended 
June, 1947, and then it dropped to 
270,892 in 1947-48. 
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FIRST PLANTING MADE 
OF JUTE SUBSTITUTE 


BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA—The 
first commercial planting of kenaf, a 
semi-tropical plant whose fibers pro- 
vide a superior substitute for jute, 
was made recently in the muck lands 
around Lake Okeechobee. 

The crop will be valuable for mak- 
ing bags for animal feed, potatoes, 
sugar, flour and other bulk com- 
modities. It may also be used as 
backing for rugs and linoleum, twine, 
insulating material for cables, etc. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
making available some 15,000 Ib. of 
kenaf seed produced in Cuba for 
98142¢ Ib. under a contract to buy all 
processed fibre after the harvest. The 
American Kenaf Fibre Corp. is the 
prime contractor. 

Because of a shortage of seed this 
year, only 640 acres have been plan- 
ted to the jute substitute. This is 
expected to yield a minimum of 1% 
million pounds of fibre worth $450,000 
at the contract price of 30¢ lb. This 
amounts to a value of about $700 
an acre, or about 14 times the cash 
yield from an acre of corn or soy- 
beans. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

BRYAN, OHIO—The property of 
the Bryan Farmers Co-op Grain & 
Supply Co. here hag been sold to a 
group of local men, represented by 
George Mellott, and the sale has 
been approved by the bankruptcy 
court. Plans are being made to con- 
tinue the business under the name 
of the Buckeye Elevator Co. 
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You Owe It To 
Your Products— 


You Owe It To 
Your Customers— 


To Use the Best 
Bags Available. | 


That Means 


Mente Dainty Prints Make Every Bag a Premium! 


MENTE « CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 1098 Box 690 


New Orleans, 7 


Savannah ° 


Dept. N 
Box 204 
. Houston, 1 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louls, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati and other large cities 








MILLING WHEAT 


- Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo, 


Our stocks are analyzed for 


baking strength. 


They’re 


carefully and personally se- 
lected — binned according 


to variety. 


Ath jor: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 








Seen the new rooms?... 
ot tHe SHERMAN 


*¢ Make the Sher 
Chicago's yoons nA man 
personality 4 new rooms, 
hotel...now  d*ometically designed 


noTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Birmingham Study 





Increase Shown in Number 
of Families Using Cake Mix 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A sharp 
increase in the percentage of Bir- 
mingham families who use cake mix 
is shown in figures reported in the 
1951 Consumer Analysis of the great- 
er Birmingham market. The per cent 
figure for 1950 was 46.1, compared 
with 25.8 in 1949. 

The analysis was published by The 
Birmingham News, Birmingham Post- 
Herald and Radio Station WSGN. The 
survey was made in the fall of 1950 
and covered 3,300 of the 132,000 fam- 
ilies in the metropolitan area. 

The cake mix question for this 
year’s report was worded so that 
users were broken down into regular 
and occasional buyers. .The results 
showed that 7.3% of the families buy 
cake mix regularly, 38.8% buy the 
product occasionaliy; 7.7% had tried 
but discontinued using it and 46.2% 
had never bought it. 

Figures on users by income groups 
were as follows: $6,000 and up, 48.5%; 
$4,000 to $5,999, 56.5%; $2,000 to 
$3,999, 46.7%; under $2,000, 36.8%. 


Regular Flour 


The percentage of Birmingham 
families who use regular flour re- 
mained at 99, the same as in the pre- 
vious year. The 1948 percentage 
was 98. 

Persons surveyed also were asked 
whether they prefer plain or self-ris- 
ing flour. The percentage who said 
they preferred plain flour was 79.7 in 
1950, compared with 83.2 in 1949 and 





Jonres-HerreLsaTER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CW IS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
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Nashville 
Enid 


Toledo Buffalo 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 


New York 
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St. Louis 
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Omaha 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON) 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, til. 





90 John Street 
Delles, Texas 


United States Managers 
New York 


Sen Francisco, Celif Montres!, Canede 








83.9 in 1948. Preference for self-rising 
tlour was expressed by 18% in 1950, 
15.4% in 1949 and 15.3% in 1948. The 
no preference figures were: 1950, 
2.3%; 1949, 1.4%; 1948, 0.8%. 

Families surveyed were asked 
whether they buy special cake flour, 
and 37.4% said yes. This represents 
an increase from 35.6% in 1949 and 
30.1% in 1948. By income groups, per- 
centages were $6,000 and up, 64; 
$4,000 to $5.999, 40.4; $2,000 to $3,999, 
36; under $2,000, 34. 

Pancake Mix 

Pancake and waffle mix use was 
reported by 50.9% of the families in 
1950, about the same as in previous 
year. Per cent of use by income 
groups varied directly with size of 
income, ranging from about 41% 
among the lowest income families to 
66% among those in the highest in- 
come bracket. 

Some 35.4% of the families reported 
in the latest survey that they buy 
pie crust mix. This represents a slight 
increase from the figures of 32.2% 
in 1949 and 33.3% in 1948. By income 
groups, figures for 1950 were: $6,000 
and up, 39.5%; $4,000 to $5,999, 
41.4% ; $2,000 to $3,999, 34.4%; under 
$2,000, 31.3%. 

Approximately 38% of the Birming- 
ham families said they buy hot roll 
mia. This figure compares with 44.8% 
in 1949 and 44.3% in 1948. Percent- 
ages of families using the product va- 
ried little among income groups, al- 
though the per cent of the highest 
income families using hot roll mix was 
lower than the per cents for the other 
groups. 

Some 36% of the families surveyed 
in 1950 indicated that they buy gin- 
gerbread mix. This represents little 
change from previous years. Among 
income groups, there was little varia- 
tion in the percentage figures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
PLAN ANOTHER CLINIC 
NEW YORK—The next project in 
its clinic program for improvement 
of wholesale grocer effectiveness has 
been announced by the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
through its marketing counsel, Ru- 


INDEPENDENT STORES’ 
VOLUME GAINS 


* 

WASHINGTON — Sales inde- 
pendent grocery stores were 10% 
larger in May this year than in the 
corresponding months in 1950, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
ports. Compared with the April vol- 
ume, sales in May this year were up 
6%. For the first five months of 1951, 
sales were up 12% from the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. Independent 
retail sales of all kinds in May were 
up 3% from May, 1950, and up 7% 
from April, 1951. 


of 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
A8 FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
& 
1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“CREMO"” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 
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New Mili Compieted 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES INCREASE 


* 

WASHINGTON — Wholesale gro- 
cers’ sales in May were 9% higher 
than in May, 1950, and they also were 
up 9% from April this year, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports. For the 
first five months of 1951 as compared 
with the same period in 1950, sales 
were up 15%. Gains were shown in 
all areas of the country. Of the in- 
creases from April to May this year, 


New England's was the largest—14%.1~ 


The smallest increase was shown in 
the west central states where the 
gain was 6%. Wholesale grocers’ in- 
ventories (cost) at the end of May 
were down 8% from the end of April 
but were up 22% from May 31, 1950. 


dolph L. Treuenfels. It will be 
NAWGA's second store engineering 
clinic and is scheduled for Chicago 
Sept. 10-14 at the Hotel Sheraton. 

Mr. Treuenfels reports that the 
September arrangements will follow 
in most of their aspects the pattern 
established at the first store engi- 
neering clinic. 

Among topics to be covered are 
the latest advances in store design 
and layout for markets of various 
types and sizes and opportunities for 
assembling “records of achievement” 
that will help the wholesaler to sell 
retailers on improving their position. 

Members of the teaching team will 
be selected from among experts in 
various fields of food market moder- 
nization and operation, familiar with 
the latest approaches to aiding re- 
tail food merchants. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PLANS SET FOR FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS EXHIBIT 


NEW YORK—The 1952 Grocery 
Distributors’ Exhibit, sponsored by 
the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn., will be staged at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City 
Jan. 15-18, M. L. Toulme, executive 
vice president of the food trade group, 
announces. 

The exposition will be presented in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of National-American, which will 
be attended by distributors from all 
parts of the country. 

The 1952 gathering, Mr. Toulme de- 
clared, will attract the attendance 
and participation not only of whole- 
sale grocers in the service, voluntary 
group, institutional and cash-and- 
carry categories, but will also be at- 
tended by chain and super market ex- 
ecutives and other important food 
operators. 


READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FOOD CHAINS SHOW 
INCREASE IN SALES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that May 
sales of chain grocery and combina- 
tion stores were $976 million, up 17% 
from May, 1950, and, after seasonal 
adjustments, unchanged from April 
this year. Sales of all chains and mail 
order houses amounted to $2,605 mil- 
lion, about 10% above a year earlier 
but also unchanged from April, 1951, 
after seasonal adjustments. 

BREAO (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
PACKAGING MEETING 

NEW YORK—The 13th annual 
forum of the Packagirig Institute has 
been scheduled for Oct. 22-24 at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York. Gov- 
ernment control, technological and 
production problems will be among 
the subjects to be discussed. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


NANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
cirvy , MINNBBOTA 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wesdou 
QUALITY FLOURS 


YLoUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS A. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 











ELKHORN MILL—The old mill at 
Minneapolis, Kansas, founded in 1865 
by Israel Markley, is soon to be torn 
down by its latest owners, the Simp- 
son, Evans & Laybourn grain firm of 
Salina. 

Markley conceived the project in 
1860 when he went on a buffalo hunt 
into Ottawa County. He saw the ford 
over the Solomon River where Minne- 
apolis now stands and told his hunt- 
ing companions: “This is a good site 
for a dam and gristmill.” 

It probably didn’t look promising 
to any others in the party. It was 
Indian country, not that that was 
anything strange to those pioneers. 
Buffalo ran wild. Long grass, native 
to Kansas, swayed and rustled in the 
western winds. 

Virgin prairie was all that could 
be seen. No grain grew in the area. 
But. Markley, looking at the ford 

“ 


The Antlers That Gave the Elkhorn Mill 
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across the Solomon, foresaw waving 
fields of grain his gristmill some day 
would serve. 

Logs formed the dam and Markley 
put in a waterwheel for power. A 
pair of burrs was installed, the stone 
having been imported from Switzer- 
land. 

The mill was constructed of native 
oak, elm and cottonwood, hewn to 
the right proportions. Every part of 
the framework pinned and 
doweled. 

It didn’t take the settlers long 
to realize the advantages of the mill. 
It was the first one in that part of 
the country and the pioneers came 
from as far as 150 miles distant to 
have wheat and corn made into flour. 

One day a big bull elk wandered 
down to the river to drink. Markley 
shot the animal, removed the antlers 
and hung them over the mill door. He 
had found a name for his enterprise 


was 


Its Name 


From then on it the “Elkhorn 


Mill.” 

In 1883 the log dam went out 
and the mill burned, but Markley re- 
built at once. Cement replaced the 
logs. 


was 


In 1901 the mill was bought by the 
late Samuel Jackman, who converted 
it into an electric generating plant. 

As a memorial to the Markley fam- 
ily the city of Minneapolis in 1912 
came into a tract of 
land still forested with the oak, elm 
and cottonwood that had furnished 
materials for the mill. It is now a 
public park. In the grounds are the 
original burrstones and the elk ant- 
lers from which the mill took its 
name. 
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4&8 8 FOOD SUBSIDIES 
COSTLY—Subsidizing the produc- 
tion of food would be expensive for 
consumers in the long run, according 
to E. S. Foster, general secretary of 
the New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation. Subsidies would mean 
(hat the housewife pays only part of 
her food bill at the grocery, and 
gives the rest of the bill to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, Mr. Foster 
explained. He emphasized that the 
best way to prevent inflation is to 
increase production, tighten down on 
credit policies, cut government 
spending, and impose pay-as-we-go 
taxes for the rearmament period. 


A Lesson in 


A Letter from Thomas J. Shelly, 
Teacher of Economics and History in 
the Yonkers, N.Y., High School. 

S a teacher in the public schools, 

I find that the socialist-com- 
munist idea of taking “from each ac- 
cording to his ability,” and giving “to 
each according to his need” is now 
generally accepted without question 
by most of our pupils. In an effort to 
explain the fallacy in this theory, I 
sometimes try this approach with my 
pupils: 

When one of the brighter or hard- 
er-working pupils makes a grade of 
95 on a test, I suggest that I take 
away 20 points and give them fo a 
student who has made only 55 points 
on his test. Thus each would contrib- 
ute according to his ability and—since 
both would have a passing mark 
each would receive according to’ his 
need. After I have juggled the grades 
of all the other pupils in this fashion, 
the result is usually a “common own- 
ership” grade of between 75 and 80 
the minimum needed for passing, or 
for survival. Then I speculate with 
the pupils as to the probable results 
if I actually used the socialistic theory 
for grading papers 

First, the highly productive pupils 

and they are always a minority in 
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Premiums for Kids 


Premiums to attract the kiddies 
came into popularity about four dec- 
ades ago, says Premium Practice and 
Business Promotion. Toys and bal- 
loons came into wide use about 1910, 
and within a few years kids were 
being given large quantities of base- 
balls, fielders’ gloves, bats, watches, 
pens, skates, flashlights, stilts, scoot- 
ers, marbles and mah-jongg sets. Nov- 
elty rings and similar small toys have 
been distributed in millions. 

@®ee 

IT’S YOUR MONEY THEY’RE 
SPENDING—An example of govern- 
ment economy in reverse: A regional 
federal agency sends out a one-sheet, 
three-paragraph news release in a 
printed and franked heavy manila 
envelope measuring 12 by 16 inches. 
Try that on your yard stick; it’s 
nearly twice the size of a letterhead. 
One more bit for an overloaded pos- 
tal department to handle.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


eee 
CARE—1951 


Niggard, childish war 

Never cut Love’s care at the core: 

Heaven still supplies Earth’s need, 

Sun, rain and sprouting seed: 

In patience awaiting timé when 

Children shall have become men. 
Kunigunde Duncan. 


Socialism 


school as well as in life—would soon 
lose all incentive for producing. Why 
strive to make a high grade if part 
of it is taken from you by “author- 
ity” and given to someone else? 

Second, the less productive pupils 

a majority in school as elsewhere 
would, for a time, be relieved of the 
necessity to study or to produce. This 
socialist-communist system would 
continue until the high producers had 
sunk—or had been driven down—to 
the level of the low producers. At that 
point, in order for anyone to survive, 
the “authority” would have no alter- 
native but to begin a system of com- 
pulsory labor and _ punishments 
against even the low producers. They, 
of course, would then complain bit- 
terly, but without understanding. 

Finally I return the discussion to 
the ideas of freedom and enterprise 
the market economy—where each 
person has freedom of choice, and is 
responsible for his own decisions and 
welfare. 

Gratifyingly enough, most of my pu- 
pils then understand what I mean 
when I explain that socialism—even 
in a democracy—will eventually re- 
sult in a living death for all except 
the “authorities” and a few of their 
favorite lackeys. 
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THE PRESS CONFERENCE 


\ XPERIENCE with press conferences, par- 
| beats of the government-inspired type, 
undoubtedly persuades most of those who are 
exposed to them that while they are a lot of 
fun and usually produce a free lunch or a few 
canapes and cocktails they don’t amount to much. 
The big man who is there to be questioned, mug- 
ged and tape-recorded—perhaps even televised and 
live-broadcasted on the spot—usually doesn’t get 
asked the right questions and seldom utters the 
right answers. At any rate, so far as what gets 
into print or into electronic reproduction is con- 
cerned, he might often be better off in saying 
nothing and confining himself to the luncheon 
roll or the aperitif. 

Those whose duty and delight it is to attend 
press conferences must come away more often 
than not in a state of mental confusion. This is 
quite clear from what the news hawks make 
of the conversational confetti that falls upon their 
ears. Often they are reduced to playing up the 
wart on the man’s nose in default of anything 
intelligibly quotable issuing from underneath it. 
This is for quite obvious reasons. The subject 
usually is a large one, about which no one knows 
very much. In consequence, the news men frankly 
don’t know what to ask. And even if they asked 
the right questions the big man who is there to 
answer them wouldn't be able to compress into 
a few impromptu phrases anything remotely re- 
sembling an easily-comprehended simplification of 
even the smallest facet of a big subject—say, 
for example, price controls. 

The fourth estate in Minneapolis broke bread 
the other day with Michael V. DiSalle, price 
control administrator, who was visiting this part 
of the country ostensibly to keep a long-standing 
engagement but more realistically to do a little 
back-firing against congressional reluctance to ex- 
tend and enlarge the machinery of price control. 
A breakfast, a luncheon, a convention address 
and an appearance at a county fair furnished a 
convenient sounding board. For what? Naturally, 
the gospel of pr’ce control as it is being inter- 
preted and implemented by Mr. DiSalle and the 
Truman administration. 

Informing the people, it may be assumed, is 
part of the duty of an administrator of public 
affairs. The press conference, in an imperfect 
and seldom satisfactory manner, does produce 
information. To the best of their ability the news 
men pass it on. But it is overlaid and interlarded 
with opinion, which the press must ingeniously 
sift out or blindly swallow. The purpose, it be- 
comes clear, is more to influence than to inform. 

The end results of the press conference must 
often be as unsatisfying to the host as to the 
guest, yet there is always some gain for an 
agent of government. At its least valuation the 
press conference is attention-getting; at its great- 
est it is an amplifier for the administration “‘ine.” 
The big man would not be the big man he is 
if he were unable to get his views and his 
program across. It is his show, and everything is 
rigged in his favor. The press is there not to join 
in a debate but to produce copy for its readers 
Its questions do not and cannot adequately present 
the anti-administration picture. 

We have a couple of quiet little suggestions to 
make. Let us by no means abandon press con- 
ferences. The early morning coffee, the bacon 
and eggs, the bustle of tape-recorders, the flash- 
lights, the polite attentions of secretaries and 
sub-secretaries—all these things are pleasant (Un- 
cle Sam picks up the check). But let us confine 
the conversation to a few funny stories, an ex- 
change of views on subjects totally divorced 
from the one the big man is interested in, that 
being his job and the reason for his paycheck. 
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His repartee on those other subjects usually 
will be found stimulating, for after all these 
bureaucrats are—or once were—folks more or 
less like the rest of us. Then, when it’s time to 
go, let us languidly pick up the mimeographed 
sheets containing answers to questions that ought 
to have been asked in order to bring out the in- 
formation and argument the big man came to 
give and to leave behind him. 

The other suggestion is that a totally new 
type of press conference might be set up. Every- 
thing would be the same—-grapefruit, canapes and 
cocktails at the taxpayer’s expense—except the 
procedure. The big man would ask all the ques- 
tions and the journalists would provide all the 
answers. This might not amuse or even inform 
the big man, but at least he would return to 
Washington with more than he came away with. 
The proposal is reactionary, we grant, and per- 
haps subversive, for it implies that we are still 
living in a grass-roots democracy, and unhappily 
for us all there is accumulating evidence that 
bureaucracy no longer goes to the grass roots for 
information and guidance but proceeds upon the 
totalitarian philosophy that Washington knows best 
what the people should want and what all of 
us should think. 


The American people have stepped into “a 
well-set trap,” one jaw of the trap being the 
Russian menace. and the other jaw being inflation, 
according to William H. Rufin, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. “Appease- 
ment of Communism or a weak-kneed handling 
of inflation can mean for the people of every 
community the total wreckage of all that we 
value,” Mr. Ruffin warns. “Inflation is not merely 
a monetary and economic nightmare. Its spiral 
disrupts moral values, playing straight into the 
Communists’ claws.” We should gear our tax poli- 
cies to the realities of the time, Mr. Ruffin says. 
Every consumer will share in the sacrifice if we 
take a tax dollar out of the consumption market 
for every dollar that the defense effort costs. If 
that is not done, the consumer is literally going to 
be the one who pays the totally ruinous price of 
inflation. 





FAKERS AND CHARLATANS seem to 
multiply in times like these. Today, for ex- 
ample, we are being plagued with a small 
army of food quacks peddling nutritional 
‘nostrums. America has the most abundant 
and nutritious food supply, and is enjoying 
the best health, of any nation in history. 
But these food quacks ‘tell us that our foods 
are of such poor quality that the population 
generally is suffering from malnutrition. 
They say that every disease, from cancer 
and heart failure to irritability and insomnia, 
is caused by malnutrition. Then they insist 
that we can’t get well and stay well or look 
younger and live loner unless we supple- 
ment our diet with their particular brand of 
some outlandish food, usually unpalatable, 
or start dosing ourselves with some simple 
vitamin and mineral mixture. A vigorous 
campaign of spreading the truth as well as 
of law enforcement is needed.—Charles W. 
Crawford, U.S. Food and Drug Commis- 
sioner. 
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AL 


THE WORD AND THE VOICE  , 


DDRESSING an international advertising 

conference in London, Samuel C. Gale, whose 
hand and genius for so many years have guided 
General Mills merchandising promotions ad- 
vanced the somewhat startling yet understandable 
thesis that advertising is the most likely instru- 
ment for insuring that “free dynamic society” 
which alone can be the guaranty of world prog- 
ress and peace. . 

“Behind the political, military and economic 
realities which confront us today,” said Mr. Gale, 
“there is growing assurance in many minds that 
the ultimate solution of our problems must be 
won in the hearts and minds of men and women 
everywhere. The ultimate victory will be won in 
the enlightened self-interest of the people rooted 
in enduring moral values. The power of persua- 
sion and reiteration which advertising possesses, 
and the accelerating development of effective 
means of mass communication, give to advertising 
and advertisers an opportunity unparalleled in 
history.” 

Mr. Gale grants that it would be boastful and 
foolhardy to hold that advertising alone can win 
the minds and hearts of mankind in the world- 
wide ideological struggle ahead. But we would be 
equally culpable if we did not recognize the vast 
potential of advertising and if we failed to accept 
the wider social responsibilities to which it is 
invited. The world today, in Mr. Gale’s apt phras- 


ing,“is waiting for the Word and the Voice to 
deliver it.” 















eee 
SURE ROAD TO MEDIOCRITY 


OT much is heard just now about grade label- 

ing. That does not mean, however, that this 
hardy perennial is withering. Nor should the food 
world drop its guard in what may be only a 
temporary respite. One influential counselor con- 
tinues to speak in what might appear to be 
timely warning. He is Joseph R. Jackson, associ- 
ate justice of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

Grade labeling, Justice Jackson told business 
executives and attorneys attending a _ recent 
gathering of the United States Trade-Mark Assn., 
would certainly promote mediocrity and same- 
ness of product. Under this scheme, he said, the 
grades established would be minimum grades. 
There would be no pride of achievement in bet- 
tering them. Emphasis would be placed on lowest 
permissible rather than superior quality. Chiselers 
would have open sesame into competitive markets 
built up over long periods of time and at great 
expense under trademarks. 

Perhaps the most sinister aspect, and of this 
Justice Jackson gives sharp warning, is the totali- 
tarian threat to consumer choice that lurks in 
grade labeling. “Only one more step,” the jurist 
says, “would be required for limiting choice of 
selection—compelling the acceptance of articles 
meeting the government standards.” 


The lower House of Congress doesn't believe 
that the federal government should employ “Peep- 
ing Toms” to watch raccoons in the throes of 
romance. The House expressed its view by deny- 
ing a request of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for $171,000 to investigate fish and wildlife. The 
vote was taken after Rep. Howard W. Smith of 
Virginia said the service had published a booklet 
containing a complete and “accurate” description 
of a love affair between two raccoons. He cited 
the booklet to show that there is “an utterly silly 
waste of money in every appropriation bill that 
comes before this Congress.” . . . This is rather 


a sad blow for collectors of federal government 
pornographics. The raccoon Kinseybook would 
have looked well alongside that older bureaucratic 
treatise on the “Love Life of the Frog.” 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Through the years more 


and more bakers have 
turned to these “Star” 
flours in the search for 


ideal baking satisfaction. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO., 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Stock Market Picture 


—.- Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Lew Close Close 
duly duly 
6 1 


5 38, 
- 1951 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33% +% 32% 32 
Allis-Chalmers 17% Z 10% 
Pfd. $3.25 .. 100 
Am. Cyanamid .. 115 
Ptd. e's 259 
A-D-M Co. .. 54% 
Borden ‘ 52 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 5% 
Cont. Baking Co. 


‘2 

37. 170% *170° 

Cfeam of Wheat 2! "26% *26 

Dow Chemical 2% %7% 987% 102% 
Pid. $4 A 101 *101 *101 

**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 3 9% 

Gen. Baking Co. 
Pid. 8 .. 2 149 «= *155% *155% 
en, Foods Corp. 3 40% 41% 42% 

. $3.50 is 93% 935% 92% 

¢ 55% 59% 59% 
113 118 119 
121 «=: 121% *122 

Gr. A &P Tea Co. 146° ¥, 116% 120% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of N. Y¥. 34 24% 

Merck & Co. . 

Pftd. % 

Nat. 


Nouvadel-Agene .. 
Pillsh. Mls., Inc. 
Pid. 164 
Proct. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 - 160 
Ralston Purina 
Co., Pid., $3.75 103 
. Reg. Pap. Co. 14% 
96 
26% 
96 
tSterling Drvg 43 
$Pfd. $3.50 104% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 64 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 
169 
34% 27% 2 34%, 
. 160% 4g *91% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% it 6% 
Ward Bak. Co. . 21% 2 17% 
Warrants 7™!; d 6 
Pid. $5.50 104 oe 101 101 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev . 13% 15 
?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 17% 
?Standard Milling Co. 8% 9 
*Previo is close. **Midwest stock market. 
Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded July 13: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pd. 131 131% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc 10% 11 
Horn & Hardart A at of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 
Horn & Hardart ty ot 
New York, $8 Pfd. 140 143 
Omar, Inc. 19 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low 


107% 109% 


Close Close 
June duly 
29, 
- 1951 1951 

Can. Brd. Pfd. B 56 46 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 3.00 

A 9 5% 

Pfd. ; 70 56% 
Catelli Food A 14 

B 25 


Cc consol. ‘Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
td. 


I — of the Woods 
Pfd. 


Maple Leaf Mig.. 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% at 
Ogilvie Flour ... 25 21 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 54% 46% 
Toronto Elevators 1544 11% 
United Grain A.. z 17% 
George Weston .. 2 22 23 

Pid. 4%% ... 104 94 4 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 

Bid Asked 

Canada Bread 3.00 3.50 
Canadian Bakeries 9% 9% 
Inter City Bakeries 13% 16 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 8 99% 
MeCabe Grain A 10% 11% 

B 9, il 


Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 158 

Purity Flour 7% 

Reliance Grain : 60 

St. Lawrence Flour 18 
Pfd. 

Western Grain .. 1.00 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
ELEVATOR FIRE 
BENNINGTON, MICH.—The ele- 

vator and lumber yard of the Hagan 
Grain Co. suffered loss here of an 
estimated $40,000, by fire. Sparks 
caused by a stone going through 
a corn grinder caused the blaze. The 
elevator, which was 75 years old, was 
owned by James and Robert Hagan. 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


»-* 


Where 

baking quality 
counts, 
SNOBUDDY 
is always 


a winner. 


It builds 
repeat 


business. 
* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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Bakery Production Club are shown in the illustration above. From left to 
right, they are: R. R. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, second vice 
president; Harold M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, president; 
E. J. Eschenroeder, the Kroger Co., St. Louis, third vice president; (standing, 
left to right), O. R. Frisinger, Flavorite Products Co., St. Louis, member 
of the executive board; J. Van Hagg, Continental Baking Co., St. Louis, 
treasurer; M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., member of the executive board, 
and F. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., St. Louis, secretary. E. V. Seibert, 
Noll Baking Co., Alton, IIL, first vice president, was not present when the 


picture was taken. 


BAKERY PRODUCTION CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN ST. LOUIS 


LOUIS—The Greater St. Louis 
Production Club, a new or- 
ganization of bakery and allied men, 
held its first regular meeting June 18 
at the Columbian Club to elect the 
following officers: 

President, Harold M. Freund, Wal- 
ter Freund Bread Co., St. Louis; first 
vice president, E. V. Seibert, Noll 
Baking Co., Alton, Ill.; second vice 
president, R. R. Zimmerman, Chokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis; third vice presi- 
dent, E. J. Eschenroeder, the Kroger 
Co., St. Louis; secretary, F. Calli- 
cotte, Waxide Paper Co., St. Louis, 


ST 
Bakery 





GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CasLe Appress, "GILLESPIE," Sypnrry 
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and treasurer, J. Van Hagg, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., St. Louis. 

Members of the executive board in- 
clude O. R. Frisinger, Flavorite Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, and M. J. Swort- 
figuer, the Kroger Co., St. Louis. 

The organization was formed for 
the purpose of exchanging ideas, 
learning new methods, studying new 
materials, keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments in the baking industry, 
and studying ways and means of in- 
creasing consumption of bakery goods 
by stimulating consumer acceptance 
of bakery products, the club reports. 

Membership consists of representa- 
tives from the various baking indus- 
tries as well as the allied trades. 

The group plans to meet monthly, 
and an educational program relating 
some phase of the. baking industry 
will be featured at every meeting. 

——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 

PHILADELPHIA—The export of 
4,078,576 bu. grain through the Port 
of Philadelphia during June was the 





highest in nearly two years, accord- 
ing to John H. Frazier, managing 
director af the Commercial Exchange. 
This total, which included 3,320,076 
bu. wheat, compared with 883,142 in 
June, 1950 and with 3,049,957 during 
May, and was the greatest month 
total since the export of 4,379,490 
in September, 1949. Mr. Frazier said 
the bulk of the June shipments went 
to Germany, with the United King- 
dom, Greece, Portugal, France and 
Italy the other recipients. He added 
that the July scheduling indicates 
that Germany will again be the larg- 
est single receiver 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILPRINT MOVES TO NEW 
QUARTERS IN MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE—Milprint, Inc., one 
of the country’s leading producers of 
bread wrappers and other food pack- 
aging material, has completed remov- 
al of its offices and operations to its 
new multi-million dollar plant at 4200 
N. Holton St. 

The new plant, featuring a one- 
floor operation, is located on a 22- 
acre site, and accommodates produc- 
tion facilities formerly housed in 
three separate Milwaukee plants. 

In addition to its local facilities, 
Milprint has nine other package con- 
verting and printing plants in vari- 
ous cities and maintains sales offices 
and design studios in all principal 
cities. About 3,000 persons are em- 
ployed by the plants which occupy 
a total of nearly one million feet of 
floor space. 


——"BREAO (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD BRUNNENKANT 
NAMED BY INTERSTATE 


LOS ANGELES — Richard Brun- 
nenkant has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., it was announced here 
by R. L. Nafziger, president. At ad- 
vertising headquarters here, Mr. 
Brunnenkant will coordinate advertis- 
ing campaigns for Weber bread, Log 
Cabin bread, and Dolly Madison 
cakes, under the direction of Vee M. 
Bear. 

Mr. Brunnenkant is a graduate of 
the University of California. He came 
to Interstate from the Pacific Out- 
door Advertising Co. During the last 
war he served as a lieutenant in the 
naval air transport service. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Ae Thompeon Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Processors of 
LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


TORONTO CANADA 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Cables: “GLUTEN,'’ Melbourne 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


ik Toront 
TORONTO, ONI 


CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“Suprzrs” Ke 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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TRADED MARK 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 





HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Canadian Comment. .. ny ceorge E. Swarbreck 


THE CASE FOR THE WHEAT 
GROWER—That the western wheat 
farmer has a case for consideration 
cannot be denied. This has been ad- 
mirably put to the people of Canada 
by United Grain Growers, Ltd., an 
organization with 45,000 farmer mem- 
bers and operating 617 country ele- 
vators in the western provinces with 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and 
Vancouver. 

In a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments published across Canada the 
company produces facts which, it 
claims, support the farmers’ conten- 
tion that they have, to a much great- 
er extent than any other interests, 
contributed both toward keeping down 
the cost of living in Canada and of 
providing cheap food for Britain. The 
statement, which is not published in 
any spirit of criticism of government 
policy, is designed to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the part played 
by the western grain growers in re- 
lation to price controls at home and 
sales abroad since the outbreak of 
World War I. 

Admirably written and presented, 
the statement makes no extravagant 
claims or demands but merely sets 
down the facts as the wheat producer 
sees them. 


GUARANTEED PRICES ELECTION 
ISSUE—What observers describe as 
a sideswipe at the Canadian govern- 
ment’s agricultural policies was de- 
livered by rural voters in two recent 
Manitoba by-elections. In what had 
been assumed to be safe government 
seats, the. opposition Conservative 
party gained unexpected victories 
bringing their total score for the day 
to tour with successes in eastern Ca- 
nadian constituencies. 

Election pleas that the government 
had provided an assured price in the 
export market for an assured quan- 
tity of wheat were rejected by prairie 
farmers dissatisfied with an agricul- 
tural policy which, they claim, had 
given them, over a long period, less 
than prevailing world prices for their 
wheat. The opposition based its cam- 
paign on a challenge to the govern- 
ment’s marketing program. Although 
farmers are now obtaining guaran- 
teed prices under the International 
Wheat Agreement, a situation they 
have been demanding for years, the 
Class 2 price, standing somewhat 
higher, is prompting them to demand 
more. 

On the other hand, traders point 
out that the prevailing free price is 
not an accurate indication of what 
the farmer could expect to get in 
the absence of state marketing. 


FIXED VERSUS FLEXIBLE PRICES 
—The case for fixed prices has been 
put forward over a number of years 
by the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture and the wheat pools on the 
grounds that their introduction would 
bring the wheat grower prosperity 
and stability. Flexibility of price 
caused speculation and gambling, 
they alleged, and because the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange was the means 
of providing flexible prices, the advent 
of state marketing saw exchange 
activities curtailed. Now the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, with which the Canadian fed- 
eration is associated, has called at- 
tention to what it considers to be one 
of the principal weaknesses of the 


agreement, namely, the prescription 
of fixed price ranges instead of flex- 
ible ones. In other words, the grow- 
ers now want a system whereby 
prices can be adjusted to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

To which point of view it is per- 
tinent to add “you can’t have your 
cake and eat it.” 


BREAD CONSUMPTION RISES IN 
JAPAN—The Japanese are eating 
more bread than ever. before in his- 
tory, and because of their changing 
food habits Canada might find a new 
permanent market for wheat, accord- 
ing to Masano Mizukami of the Jap- 
anese government’s food purchasing 
agency. He revealed that Japan had 
already spent $10 million on Canadian 
wheat and barley and would continue 
to do so as long as the price remains 
competitive with other countries or 
other grains such as rice. The ma- 
jority of Japan’s purchases have been 
of Nos. 2 and 3 Northern though in 
recent weeks they have taken No. 
because of the sparsity of better qual- 
ity supplies. 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENT MONEY 
IN CANADA—Some surprise has been 
expressed in Canadian financial 
circles at the rapid flow of invest- 
ment money from Europe. Because of 
tight currency regulations operative 
in most western European countries 
the opportunity to participate in Ca- 
nadian development has been denied 
investors. The funds are now being 
channeled through Switzerland though 
experts consider that it represents 
the contribution of the nationals of 
many countries. 

Some of the money is earmarked 
for investment in Canadian industry 
on lines similar to those adopted by 
Newfoundland, which already has.ar- 
ranged for European capital and tech- 
nical assistance in developing new 
industries. Among the projects dis- 


cussed recently was a flour mill to 
be built in conjunction with joint 
Swiss and German interests. The en- 
gineering firm of Miag, Ltd., Bruns- 
wick, Germany, which has a big flour 
milling engineering department, al- 
ready is working on a contract for 
a cement factory, and a start is to be 
made on a machine plant. Steel and 
other building materials are coming 
from Germany, and it is rumored that 
the machinery for the new flour mill, 
if it develops, will come from the 
same source. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada Suspends 
Sale of Low 
Grade Feed Wheat 


TORONTO—The Canadian grain 
authorities have suspended sales of 
No. 6 and feed wheat because of 
their inability to lift the balance of 
the 1950 crop from the country eleva- 
tors following acute transportation 
difficulties. 

Officials estimate that between 80 
and 90 million bushels will remain 
in country positions at the end of the 
crop year, and that it will be vir- 
tually impossible to move this out 
before the 1951 crop becomes avail- 
able.. Competition for freight space 
between wheat, iron ore and other 
essential commodities is becoming 
acute and there is not sufficient lake 
tonnage to take care of all demands. 
Attempts are being made to clear 
the country elevators but this will 
only transfer the jam to the Lake- 
head and will not materially allevi- 
ate the problem. The trouble was 
originally caused by the lateness of 
the 1950 crop; movement before the 
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closure of navigation was only 50% 
of normal. 

The amount of No. 6 and feed 
wheat remaining unsold, allowing for 
20 million bushels carryover, which is 
the normal requirement until the 
next crop is harvested, is about 60 
to 65 million bushels. The suspension 
of sales was announced by the govern- 
ment because deliveries could not be 
guaranteed owing to the transporta- 
tion difficulties. Officials declare that 
all this wheat would have been sold 
if it could have been moved because 
there was no shortage of offers. 

The problem has been aggravated 
by the increased use of combines in 
Canada in recent years. New grain 
can be moved to the elevators more 
speedily than formerly and the old 
practice of retaining supplies on the 
farm is dwindling. There has been no 
corresponding increase in the avail- 
ability of boxcars. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN LIVING COST UP 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index shot upward in May by 2.1 
points, to hit an all-time high of 184.1. 
Food prices were again the chief fac- 
tor in forcing the index higher. The 
index is based an 1935-39 prices equal- 
ing 100. The sub-index on food gained 
4.4 points, to hit an all time high of 
239.8. At least 66% of the advance 
was caused by climbing food prices, 
particularly butter, pork and fresh 
vegetables. 


EXPORTS CONTINUE AT 
FAIR PACE IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Export interests con- 
tinue to move fair quantities of Can- 
adian wheat and flour to overseas 
destinations. Sales for the past week 
totaled more than 6,300,000 bu. A 
little more than 600,000 bu. was in 
the form of flour, about 80% going 
to IWA countries. Wheat sales of 
almost 5,700,000 bu. included only 
one Class 2 sale, and that was 
362,000 bu. worked to Japan. Of the 
IWA countries, the United Kingdom 
took 3,522,000, Italy 1,230,000, South 
Africa 370,000 and Portugal 150,000. 
The remainder went to Ireland. 








Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


BRITAIN LOSING OUT IN WORLD 
GRAIN TRADE—Because the control 
of foreign currencies is less rigid in 
the trading countries of Europe than 
in the U.K., British grain men claim 
that they are losing good business in 
the international field. Spokesman for 
the trade was Leslie Phillips, who was 
recently reappointed chairman of the 
National Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations for the fourth successive 
year. 

In the prewar days the British had 


a major stake in the international, 
grain and flour trade, but because the* 


pound is no longer free and not al- 
lowed to find its own level in relation 
to the currencies of other countries, 
trade is impeded, Why other European 
currency controls should be easier 
than those inflicted on the British is 
not clear, but Mr. Phillips has suggest- 
ed that those in charge of affairs would 
do well to afford some relaxation. 
Meanwhile, Britain and other Euro- 
pean importing countries are com- 
pelled to pay a premium of 20% for 
grain bought within the sterling area 
as opposed to that which can be 


bought for dollars in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
i) 


BISCUIT FIRM EXTENDS AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS—Philip Carr, chair- 
man of the Associated Biscuit Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., speaking to stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting in London, 
reported that the company’s business 
in the U.S. and Canada had expanded 
considerably. This was an important 
factor, he claimed, because of the 
drive to increase British sales in dol- 
lar markets. He added that the fac- 
tory at Toronto commenced produc- 
tion May 1 last year and since that 
date has made steady progress to a 
point where it was operating at a 
profit. Rupert Carr, joint managing 
director of the parent company, re- 
cently paid a two months’ visit to 
Toronto and reported favorably upon 
development in Canada. 


a 
ILLEGAL WHITER FLOUR RE- 
PORTED IN FRANCE—Some French 


millers have been accused by officials 
of the millers’ association if milling 


a flour whiter than is permitted by 
government regulations. Officials of 
the association consider that this is 
a progressive evil because other mills 
try to compete by producing still 
whiter flour to get their customers 
back. Thus some proportion of the 
industry is working at a loss because 
the offending millers are unable to 
charge more than the officially fixed 
price for their whiter product. In ef- 
fect, the consumer is obtaining whiter 
flour, which he wants, at the ex- 
pense of the miller. 

Nevertheless, the association con- 
siders that the government should 
agree to a lower extraction rate, a 
step within the realm of possibility 
because of France’s healthy wheat 
position. Meanwhile, the government 
turns a blind eye to this disregard of 
milling regulations and refuses to 
prosecute provided millers observe 
the legal selling price. By doing this, 
observers remark, they are agreeing 
to the commission of the offense. 

% 
MORE EXPORTS FROM EASTERN 
EUROPE—Bumper crops of wheat 
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MOVING DAY—Shown above is a 
200-ton elevator midway on its four 
mile journey from Johnsonville, Ind. 
to Marshfield, Ind. The structure, 
erected 11 years ago by Ura Seeger 
is 85 ft. high and 36 ft. square. It was 
moved by a crew of 22 men over 
gravel roads, and the project lasted 
from March 1 to June 15. Cost of 
moving was $4,000, according to Mr. 
Seeger. 





and other grains are expected in east- 
ern Europe this year. If weather con- 
ditions remain favorable there may 
be a resumption of export business 
to western Europe. Supplies in the 
last two years have been meager, a 
situation attributed to poor crop re- 
sults and the compulsion to send sup- 
plies, irrespective of whether there 
was sufficient for home _ require- 
ments, to Russia. Rumania expects to 
have a surplus of 1.5 million tons 
of wheat, the highest for many years. 
& 
LABOR SHORTAGE IMPEDES 
WHEAT PRODUCTION—The short- 
age of labor is a contributory cause 
to the decline of Australian wheat 
production which is a cause for con- 
cern to the authorities. The same 
shortage is also apparent in the boom- 
ing wool business, upon which the 
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Australian economy is so reliant at 
the present time. One agricultural 
authority has declared that Australia 
is too dependent upon wheat and 
wool and should try to build up strong 
exportable surpluses in other primary 
products. In the 10 months ended last 
April, wool provided more than 65% 
of Australia’s export income, a situa- 
tion which the official described as fan- 
tastic. The flour milling industry has 
been a major contributor to export 
income in the last few years although 
wool is currently outshining it be- 
cause of the high price it is command- 
ing in the world market. 


& 
SACK PRICES HIKED IN AUS- 


TRALIA—Following the substantial 


rise in overseas costs of production 
the price of sacks in Australia has 
jumped more than 100%. The increase 
is expected to lead to a hike in the 
price of some primary products, and 
in this connection wheat and flour for 
domestic consumption have been list- 
ed. In the search for a substitute for 
jute the Australian scientific authori- 
ties are experimenting with a plant 
called kenas. Further tests are to be 
carried out with seeds from Cuba and 
the U.S. One company in Sydney is 
installing machinery for processing 
New Guinea fiber. 


COOPERATIVE INFLUENCE ON 
SOCIALISTS — The main accusation 
to be faced by Socialists at the elec- 
tion will be that they have let the 
cost of living rise too high. As a face 
saving gesture they have announced 
their intention of abolishing price 
maintenance whereby a manufacturer 
can ensure that his branded product 
is sold at a uniform price. The con- 
sequent price cutting is expected to 
reduce the cost of living. 

Backing this demand, in the opin- 
ion of observers, is the cooperative 
organization which has a powerful 
influence in Socialist circles. Many 
companies refuse to sell to the co- 
operatives because the system of divi- 
dend refunds reduces the fixed price. 
It was the cooperatives which influ- 
enced the removal of flour nationali- 
zation from the Socialist program 
some time ago because it would have 
adversely affected their big stake in 
that industry. Socialist countenancing 
of cooperative demands stems from 
the financial backing given to their 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


candidates at the election. If the flour 


_ trade had been nationalized British 


flour and bread prices would now be 
at an all time high if the precedents 
established in other state controlled 
industries are any criterion. Observ- 
ers consider that the majority of 
British electors are now fully con- 
versant with the evils of nationaliza- 
tion and will vote against the party 
operating it. 


COLOMBO PLAN STARTS UP IN 
ASIA—The 15-country $5,200 million 
Colombo plan for the development of 
South and Southeast Asia began op- 
erating July 1. The plan aims to in- 
crease the land under cultivation by 
13 million acres, increase irrigated 
land by a similar amount and hike 
food grain production by 6 million 
tons a year. Besides furthering agri- 
cultural development, the plan aims 
at interchanging technical experts 
and the provision of scholarships. 
Representatives of undeveloped areas 
will be able to go elsewhere in order 
to learn how best to apply the re- 
sources of their own countries. De- 
velopment schemes include rail and 
roal construction, the establishment 
of industries and the improvement of 
social services. 
= 
PER CAPITA FLOUR CONSUMP- 
TION SLIDES—British government 
experts have calculated the per cap- 
ita consumption of flour at 205 Ib. 
as compared with 241 lb. in 1945. At 
that time few alternative foods were 
available and bread was a staple filler. 
A greater variety of food has reduced 
the demand for bread, but the present 
figure is still higher than that of 1939 
when the per capita intake was 194 lb. 
a 

PORTUGAL RELAXES SOME IM- 
PORT RESTRICTIONS—Imports of 
wheat flour into Portugal are no 
longer subject to qualitative restric- 
tions when coming from countries in 
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membership of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, an 
offshoot of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, or from Spain. Also 
included in the list are cereals and 
bran. 


AGENE STILL IN MAJOR USE IN 
BRITAIN—Maurice Webb, British 
minister of food, told the House of 
Commons recently that the propor- 
tion of flour used for human con- 
sumption treated with Agene is esti- 
mated at about 90%. He was unable 
to say when the use of Agene would 
cease but discussions with the mill- 
ing industry for the choice of an al- 
ternative improver were still proceed- 
ing. He also stated that the flour used 
for bread production was composed 
of home milled wheaten flour of 81% 
extraction and imported wheat flour 
of 72% extraction. Calcium carbonate 
at the rate of 14 oz. for 280 lb. was 
also added. Bakers were permitted 
to add potato flour but because of its 
relatively high price hardly any was 
used at present. 


HIGH JUTE PRICES ENDANGER 
TRADE—A warning that current 
high jute prices were endangering 
the future of the jute trade was de- 
livered by H. V. Bonar in his annual 
statement to the stockholders in Low 
and Bonar, the Scottish jute spinners 
and merchants. He added that high 
prices had already fostered a revival 
of the continental jute industry strong 
enough to be a dangerous competitor 
both to India and the U.K. in years 
to come. In his view there was bound 
to be an increase in substitutes which, 
once adopted, might prove difficult to 
dislodge. High prices also implied 
heavy losses if a decline set in. Pros- 
pects for the 1951-52 crop were good, 
Mr. Bonar revealed, and a big crop 
was expected. Should these prospects 
be realized the present peak prices 
could not be maintained. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publication. 








ymtinued from page 14) 

at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 48%, cam 
pared with 59% whe preceding week 
and 215% a year ago. Shipping di- 
rections were poor. Shipments, cur- 
tailed by the flood disaster, were 
moved south and east around the 
flooded areas. All east and west main 
lines across Kansas were washed out. 
There were no Wichita markets 
July 14 due to the state of emer- 
gency existing in Kansas City be- 
cause of the flood. Prices July 13 were 
up 20@25¢ sack, compared with the 
previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business expand- 
ed considerably for mills of this area 
early last week and then contracted 
as prices advanced sharply. Broad 
buying developed at the outset, both 
by chains and independent bakers. 
Round lot bookings were frequent, al- 
though a considerable volume of busi- 
ness for nearby shipment was includ- 
ed. Directions were satisfactory, and 
operations ranged from 80% to full 
time. Prices were up 20¢ sack, al- 
though mills were making discounts 
to those booking for July shipment. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.40@6.50; baker’s patent 
$5.60@5.70, standard $5.45@5.55. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
considerable improvement last week, 
and prices advanced about 20¢ sack. 
Shipping directions were good. 
week 
prob- 


Flour demand last 
was much improved. Sales 
ably amounted to 100% of capac- 
ity and were about equally divid- 
ed between bakery and family flour. 
Bakery flour increased 35¢ sack and 
clears 20¢. Quotations July 16: Fam- 
ily extra high patent $6.80@7.10, 
high patent $6.50@6.80; standard 
baker’s unenriched $6.15@6.35; first 
clears unenriched $5.05@5.15; deliv- 
ered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: For the first time in sev- 
eral weeks flour mills in the Chicago 
area sold more than 100% of plant 
capacity last week. The week’s busi- 
ness was participated in by all manu- 
facturers, consisting of bakery flour 
sales and family flour. 

Buying was encouraged by the 
breaking off of cease fire negotiations 
in Korea, flood damage to the Kansas 
crop and low inventories. An impor- 
tant feature of the business, however, 
was the reluctance to buy as far as 
120 days in advance. Most of the bak- 
ery takings consisted of July ship- 
ments, with the remainder for Au- 
gust. 

Mills generally gave a 10-12¢ dis- 
count for July delivery. The relatively 
high price of millfeeds for this time 
of year made this move possible on 
northwestern and southwestern baker 
patents. 

The firmness in the wheat market 
in the early part of the week caused 
some bakers to relax their hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. However, when 
the market turned soft near the end 
of the period the buying pace slack- 


Texas: 


ened, particularly after flour prices 
advanced. 

Family flour business boomed, es- 
pecially around mid-week. Buyers 


were given protection from a 20¢. 


price boost, eftective July 12, and an 
additional 10¢ advance the following 
day. They rushed to get their buying 
orders in under the deadline. Ship- 
ping directions for all types of flour 
showed considerable improvement. 

Central states soft wheat millers 
experienced some improvement over 
the previous week, but not on as large 
a scale as hard wheat flour suppliers. 
Business consisted mostly of round 
lots for nearby shipment. 

Quotations July 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.20, standard $5.90@6.10, 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
$5.90@6.05, 95% patent $5.80@5.99, 
clear $5.19; family flour $7.90; soft 
winter short $6.76@6.86, standard 
$5.33@6.06, clear $5.68@5.95. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
week of brisk sales due to an ad- 
vance in prices and the shortage of 
good dry milling wheat in this part of 
the country. Shipping directions were 
reported as being quite good. There 
was an excellent demand for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills enjoyed 
fair sales to bakers, both bread and 
cake, but a bulge in the market 
caused buyers to back away. Hard 
and soft wheat flour prices advanced 
as much as 25¢ sack due to a rapid 
adavnce in wheat prices. Mills in the 
Missouri-Illinois area were having dif- 
ficulty securing supplies of good 
wheat because of flood conditions 
throughout the soft wheat area. 
Clears and low grades were tight and 
advanced about 10¢ sack. There was 


a good demand and mills were reluc- 
tant to sell for distant shipment. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 12: 
Family top soft patent $6.55, ordinary 
$5.75, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.90; 
baker’s soft winter short patent $6.45, 
cake $6.45, pastry $5.55, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5; hard winter short 
patent $6.10, standard patent $5.95, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.15, clear $5.90, low pro- 
tein clears $5.40. 


East 


Buffalo: Reports of flood damage 
to southwestern wheat brought about 
a little more activity in the flour mar- 
ket in this area last week, when some 
eastern brokers stepped into the mar- 
ket and placed some bookings. Re- 
ports were that family flour predom- 
inated in the bookings. 

Otherwise flour buying from local 
mills was mostly on a replacement 
basis. Directions were considered fair- 
ly good. 

The freight car shortage was still 
troubling mills inasmuch as they are 
forced to use whatever cars are 
placed for loading, and it is often that 
they have to make minor repairs to 
the cars offered them rather than 
turn back the empty cars to the rail- 
roads. 

Prices showed a substantial rise 
over the previous week following a 
sharp upturn in the grain market. 
Spring family flour was up 30¢, fol- 
lowed by a similar rise in other types 
of flour. 

Quotations July 14: spring family 
$6@6.10, high gluten $7.10@7.19, 
short patents $6.60@6.65, standards 
$6.50@6.55, first clears $6.30@6.40, 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu.— 


Guaranteed , 
purch., bu 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia . Wns 
Brazil ......... 


Wheat Flour 


Denmark .. 
Dominic an Re p. 


ypt 
nr Salvador .. 
Germany .. 
Greece .... 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia . 
Ireland ... 
Israel .... 
Italy 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands : 
New Zealand .. 
Nicaragua 
Norway ... 
Panama 
Peru 
Philippines .... 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia .. 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland . 
Un. of 8. Africa 
U. K. 


6,430 
11, 023 
177,068 | 
Venezuela ..... 6.246 
Totals ..... 562,545 158 8,428 
Guaranteed Quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance 
*Sales confirmed by CCC 


‘through ‘July 10, 


United States*— 
Total 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 


2 856 
3,000 


510,677 
1951 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council through July 6, 


hard winter standards $6.35@6.45, 
first clears $6.10@6.16; soft winter 
short patents $6.10@6.!5, straights 
$5.90@6.00, first clears $5.45@5.50. 

New York: Only scattered flour 
buying was reported last week. With 
the upsetting reports arising from 
the Korean situation and the gener- 
ally disturbed economic conditions, 
buyers had been waiting out the 
market and a sudden advance in 
prices caught them with their con- 
tracts at low ebb. They were unable 
to replenish at their price ideas, and 
volume business was not done, al- 
though shipping directions by the 
large trade that was strikebound re- 
turned to normal. ‘ 

Sales to the smaller and interme-§ 
diate bakers were chiefly for July 
shipment to take advantage of the 10 
@12¢ discounts, and were usually in 
one or two carlots. They were almost 
entirely of spring and southwestern 
grades where contracts had been 
reduced by the increase in recent 
sales caused by the strike at the large 
plants. Almost no soft wheat flours 
were sold as eastern grades were 
scarcely available and midwesterns 
advanced sharply because of reports 
of wet wheat, but small balances gave 
promise of later volume buying. 

Protection against a 30¢ advance in 
advertised brands of family flour 
brought cautious buying by grocers 
for about 30 days’ needs. With bal- 
ances still on the books, they hesitat- 
ed to stock up heavily in this period 
of light consumption. 

Prices were 10@15¢ higher. 

Quotations July 14: Spring high 
glutens $6.98@7.18, standard patents 
$6.33 @6.53, clears $6.25@6.40; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.59, 
Standard patents $6.20@6.39, high 
ratio soft winters $6.75 @ 7.20, 
straights $5.80@6.10. 

Boston: Dullness again character- 
ized trading activtiy in the local flour 
market last week. Buyers and sellers 
were holding their positions. The only 
business reported consisted of small 
odd lots for immediate or nearby 
shipment, generally for the purpose 
of holding inventories at a conserva- 
tive level. Little or no forward busi- 
ness was reported. Buyers held to the 
possibility of lower prices in the 
face of the likelihood of heavier re- 
ceipts. 

Price movements during the week 
were on a limited scale. Hard winters 
were practically unchanged, although 
ranges broadened somewhat. Soft 
wheat flours were unchanged. 

Quotations July 14: Spring short 
patents $6.37@6.52, standards $6.27 
@6.42, high gluten $6.92@7.07, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.20@6.38, standards $5.95@ 
6.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.57; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.12; high ratio $6.77@7.22, 
family $7.92. 


Pittsburgh: A buying spree develop- 
ed in Pittsburgh prior to July 12. Price 
discounts were made. On family flour, 
a 20¢ increase was made, and buyers 
were protected at the old prices until 
July 12 when a further advance of 
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E. Elmer Hanson 


TO HEAD W. E. LONG CO.—Louis W. Haas has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, succeeding W. E. 
Long, founder of the company, who resigned the position recently. (See news 
story on page 16 of the July 10 issue.) E. Elmer Hanson, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected president. Mr. Haas, who has served the company 
as president since 1949, joined the firm in 1919, taking a prominent part in 
the development of the Long laboratory and products contro! services. Mr. 
Hanson has been with the company since 1923, except for a 9-year leave of 


absence, and has been director of the 
management advisory service. 





gerial accounting division and the 





10¢ came. Jobbers and_ grocers 
stocked previous to July 12. On spring 
wheat patents discounts were quoted 
to stimulate sales previous to mark- 
ups. 
Hard Kansas sales were better but 
not of any proportions to spring 
wheat patents. Many of the retail 
bakers remained out of the market, 
stating they expected lower flour 
prices when the crops were entirely 
known and also being uncertain of the 
international developments. Flood and 
doubt regarding peace in Korea, with 
a stiffening of flour prices, stimulated 
buying during the week. Commit- 
ments were made for 120 days in 
some instances, but most of the sales 
were for 30 or 60 days. Directions 
were fair, with many flour salesmen 
extremely happy about this flour buy- 
ing flurry because their directions 
were at rock bottom. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, July 
14: Hard winter baker's standard 
patent $6.10@6.42, medium patent 
$6.13@6.47, short patent $6.23@6.62; 
spring standard patent $6.43@6.62, 
medium patent $6.49@6.70, short pat- 
ent $6.54@6.72; clears $6.31@6.72; 
high gluten $7.11@7.27; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.57@8.10; other 
brands $6.42@6.94; pastry and cake 
flours $5.95@7.60; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.47. 

Philadelphia: Announcement of 
price increases uncovered fresh inter- 
est in flour last week and numerous 
bakers took steps to protect them- 
selves against the possibility of an ex- 
tended advance. Their desertion from 
the ranks of non-buyers was far from 
a haphazard event, however. It re- 
flected the same caution which has 
been evidenced by dealings here for 
some time. There was a general re- 
luctance to buy far ahead since 
many in the trade felt that enough 
bearish factors remained in the 
background to confine increases to a 
temporary basis. 

Supplies of both bakers and job- 
bers were a little improved over those 
of a week earlier as the result of 
mill discounts on July shipment. Thus 
some of the anxiety over supplies was 
relieved. 


Meanwhile, retail demand for baked 
goods has been weakened further by 
the exodus of vacationists from the 
city, but chain bakers with outlets 
at resorts are hopeful that expansion 
of demand there will offset the loss 
in metropolitan areas. 

Quotations, July 14: Spring fam- 
illy $7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.15@5.40. 


South 


New Orleans: A considerable in- 
crease in flour sales activity developed 
during the early part of last week, 
particularly on Tuesday’s market ad- 
vance. Some of the larger mills were 
protecting buyers at prices prior to 
the advance. Bookings were general 
and principally on hard winters, with 
the greatest volume for shipment 
July-August. Only occasional amounts 
were booked for 120-day delivery 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas partici- 
pated in the sales. 

Quite a number of buyers refused to 
become alarmed over the advance and 
purchased only moderate amounts at 
the advanced prices. Bakers and job- 
bers formed the best outlet on these 
sales, with the family flour trade tak- 
ing only small amounts. 

Northern springs enjoyed some 
business for July-August shipment. 
Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
only nominal interest in soft winters 
from Illinois and Missouri, with mod- 
erate purchases mostly for July and 
in some cases through August. Pacific 
Coast soft winters were still noncom- 
petitive, with no sales reported. Cake 
flour sales were surprisingly inactive, 
and it was reported that retail cake 
sales have suffered a slight decline. 
Shipping directions were somewhat 
lighter, with stocks on hand moder- 
ately low. 

Export inquiries were slightly more 
active from both Europe and Latin 
America; however, the amounts nego- 
tiated for were relatively small as 


offers in general were below the mills 
selling limits. 

Quotations, July 14, New Orleans, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75@5.85, standard $5.60@5.75, first 
clear $4.80@4.85; spring bakery short 
patent $6.35@6.60, standard $6.05@ 
6.30, first clear $5.95@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, 
first clear $4.55@4.85, high ratio cake 
$6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.20. Shipments 
from Minneapolis by barge approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Trade last week was quiet, 
with domestic business very small 
and nothing new in the export field. 
Mills ran at 50-60% of capacity, and 
inventories were fairly substantial. 
Nothing new was anticipated until 
at least the first of August, when it 
is possible that some export business 
may develop under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Prices were un- 
changed, family patent $7.30, blue- 
stem $6.40, bakery $6.61, pastry 
$6.17. 

Portland: New flour bookings were 
at a very low ebb last week and mill 
production was very low. There was 
no export flour business yet. The 
Army asked for bids and accepted 
around 6 million pounds from an in- 
termountain mill, none of the coast 
mills sharing in the business. 

Domestic buyers were still holding 
off, and there was nothing but hand- 
to-mouth buying by bakers and whole- 
salers. No interest was being shown, 
and buyers were approaching the 
market very cautiously. Everyone 
seemed imbued with the wait-and-see 
attitude, largely dependent upon the 
Korean war situation. 

Quotations July 12: High gluten 
$6.96, all Montana $6.67, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.56, bluestem bakers 
$6.45, cake $7.15, pastry $6.30, whole 
wheat 100% $6.43, graham $5.92, 
cracked wheat $5.93. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Prospects for 
Canadian flour trade were boosted 
last week by official indications that a 
contract for wheat and flour is to be 
signed with the U.K. shortly. Britain’s 
objection to the imposition of a 6¢ 
bu. carrying charge and the reported 
intention to refer the matter to the 
International Wheat Council is hild- 
ing up finalization, but the point is 
not expected to block an eventual 
agreement. Canada can expect to sell 
approximately 350,000 tons of flour to 
Britain within IWA in the crop year 
1951-52. 

It is not clear whether Britain will 
await the settlement of the 6¢ ques- 
tion before buying, but it is under- 
stood in trade circles that the buying 
authority is anxious to place orders 
for August shipment. In the mean- 
time, other importing countries are 
stated to be holding off until the mat- 
ter of the carrying charge is finally 
settled. 

The momentum of overseas in- 
quiries is increasing, although they 
have not yet reached the level of for- 
mer years. Trinidad and Jamaica 
have already called for offers for 
August shipment, but no prices have 
been revealed. 

Domestic consumption remains at a 
good level, and the anticipated decline 
in demand because of increased prices 
has not yet materialized because in 
eastern Canada the 30¢ bbl. price 
hike has not yet been reflected in the 
bread price. Quotations July 12: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
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$11.50 bbi., seconds $11 bbl., baker’s 
$10.90 bbl., all less cash discounts, in 
98's cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market con- 
tinues slow, with no improvement ex- 
pected until the new crop comes on 
the market. Quotations July 12: $8.75 
@9.00 bbl. second jutes, Montreal; ex- 
port $4.60 per 100 Ib. cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal. 

An export call for a small lot of 
old crop winter wheat was received, 
and it was hoped to attract supplies 
off the farms by the offer of a pre- 
mium over new crop supplies. Abnor- 
mally wet weather in Ontario has 
damaged the crop and some losses can 
be expected. Quotations July 12: $1.70 
bu. carlots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked a 
total of 140,000 bbl. flour for export 
last week, and all but 20,000 bbl. were 
destined for IWA countries. Less than 
25,000 bbl. of the total worked were 
for clearance in the 1950-51 crop year, 
which ends July 31. The Class 2 sales 
were to Ceylon, Philippine Islands and 
St. Lucia. IWA destinations included 
Venezuela, U.K., Costa Rica, Jamaica, 
Barbados, Haiti and Gibraltar. Do- 
mestic flour trade is fair, and mills 
are operating close to capacity, with 
supplies moving freely. Prices are 
steady. Quotations July 14: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.05@11.25; second pat- 
ents $10.55@10.75, second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices cash 


: Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices continued to 
advance last week, reaching $1@3 
ton higher than a week earlier as 
supplies remained tight. Buyers were 
wary of the market, however, and 
took only spot supplies. Quotations: 
bran $54.50@56.50, standard midds. 
$64.50@65, flour midds. $67.50@69, 
red dog $69.50@71. 


Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was lower and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: pure 
bran $55@56, standard bran $54.50@ 
55.50, standard midds. $65.50@66.50, 
flour midds. $66.50@67.50, mixed 
feeds $56@57, red dog $67.50@68.50. 

Chicago: A tight supply situation 
forced prices upward here last week. 
Brokers found it necessary to draw 
all but a few scattered cars from the 
Northwest because floods in the 
Southwest caused some mills to shut 
down and curtailed railroad move- 
ment. Bran gained as much as $4.25 
ton and standard midds. $3.50, while 
flour midds. and red dog were un- 
changed to $1 higher. Quotations 
July 16: bran $60@61, standard 
midds. $68@69, flour midds. $71@G 
72, red dog $73@74. 

St. Louis: There was fair demand 
for Bran, with offerings ample. De- 
mand for shorts was good with offer- 
ings adequate. Quotations July 12: 
Bran $60.50@61.00, shorts $66.50G 
67.00, St. Louis. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was 
keen, with jobbers and mixers ab- 
sorbing all offerings readily. Little 
was sold to the mixed car trade. The 
market held fairly steady, showing 
signs of firming late in the week. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$52@52.50, gray shorts $62@62.50. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$52@52.50, gray shorts $62@62.50. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and strong for shorts last week. 
Offerings were insufficient. There 
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were no markets July 14, due to the 
flgod emergency in Kansas City. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 13: 
bran $55, shorts $64. Both bran and 
shorts advanced $1.75@2 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations July 14: 
Bran $63@64, gray shorts $72@73, 
delivered Texas common points; 
about $5 higher on bran and $4 up on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious, Flood conditions in the Kansas 
City territory were creating a strong 
market situation. Demand was good, 
while offerings were extremely light. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations: Bran 
$59, millrun $63.25, shorts $67. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Buffalo: Demand. last week ran 
along normal channels for this sea- 
son, with the mixers taking spot of- 
ferings readily but not looking for 
anything further ahead. Feed produc- 
tion was about the same as in the 
previous week. Standard bran $58@ 
59.50, standard midds. $67@68.50, 
flour midds. $73@74, red dog $73@ 
74 

Boston: Narrow price movements 
were shown in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week, with spot supplies gen- 
erally on the short side. Buyers, how- 
ever, seemed little concerned beyond 
caring for their immediate needs, 
which were quite conservative. Cana- 
dian offerings were once again on the 
light side. Quotations July 14: Spring 
bran $62@62.50, midds. $71, mixed 
feeds $69.50. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest in the 
local millfeed market dwindled as 
consumers took to deferring pur- 
chases to await developments, particu- 
larly in the flour market. Supplies 
were reported to be slightly in excess 
of demand. Quotations for July 14 
were all unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, with bran at $66, stand- 
ard midds. at $74 and red dog at $80. 

Pittsburgh: There was a good de- 
mand for standard midds. last week. 
Offerings were good for prompt de- 
livery, with immediate delivery ruled 
out. All millfeeds sold well when 
prices advanced. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $63.20@ 
64.75, standard midds. $72.20@73.75, 
flour midds. $79.10@80.20, red dog 
$81.10 @81.20. 

New Orleans: Exceptional strength 
developed in millfeed prices, particu- 
larly bran and shorts and there was 
curtailment of purchases. Shorts 
maintained a slightly steadier levél, 
although supplies and offerings were 
on the light side. Middlings enjoyed 
a slightly stronger upturn. Mixers 
and jobbers were limiting their pur- 
chases to replacement and balance 
July, and mills were not anxious to 
sell for August delivery. Bran $64@ 
64.50, shorts $72@74.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed continued ex- 
tremely tight, with no relief in sight. 
Reduced flour grind, increased con- 
sumption and absolutely no offerings 
contributed to make a_ situation 
which had buyers looking in every 
direction for even truck lots. Ceiling 
price is calculated at about $62.50 
by Pacific Northwest millers, and 
buyers would willingly pay it, but no 
ohe was offering. It was hoped that 
some relief would come as a result of 
IWA business after the first of Au- 
gust, but so far nothing has resulted. 
Last sales of August millfeed were at 
$60, but offerings have dried up. 

Portland: Mill run $62.50, 
dlings $68 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week, with demand greatly ex- 
ceeding supplies. Plants were operat- 
ing to capacity, seven days a week, 
24 hours daily, and were booked well 


mid- 
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into August. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $63, midds. $68. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $72, midds 
$77. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $72.50, midds. $77.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand contin- 
ues excellent, with a resultant in- 
crease in prices. Quotations July 12: 
Bran $61, shorts $67, midds. $69, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Millfeed trade is mod- 
erately good, with sales in the three 
prairie provinces confined to odd lots. 
Eastern Canada continues to take 
the bulk of supplies produced in 
western mills. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $54 
@58, shorts $58@61, midds. $614 
64. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators $3 extra. 


Rye 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continued fair. Pure white 
$5.98, medium $5.78, dark $4.98, rye 
meal $5.48. 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers appear 
to believe that prices will decline 
when the July rye futures contract 
goes off the board and new crop rye 
comes to market. This attitude left 
rye flour salesmen little to go on in 
Chicago last week, and business re- 
mained slow. Quotations July 14: 
White patent rye $5.50@5.52, me- 
dium $5.30@5.32, dark $4.20@4.55. 

Pittsburgh: Light fill-in sales of rye 
flour produced a slight increase in 
volume sold last week. Buyers say 
there are too many factors of nation- 
al and international weight to buy 
any large quantities. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.90@6.10, medium $5.65@ 
5.80, dark $4.70@5.30, blended $6.65 
@6.68, rye meal $5.40@5.60, 

New York: Rye flour prices were 
too unstable to permit business, and 
sales were confined to very small 
lots. Pure white patents $5.90@5.96. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained quiet as bakers persisted 
in their holdout for lower prices. A 
10¢ sack advance did nothing to shake 
their faith in an opportunity to buy 
later at a saving. About the only 
dark flour changing hands was smal! 
amounts required to maintain produc- 
tion schedules. The June 14 quotation 
on rye white of $6.05@6.15 compared 
with $5.95@6.05 the previous week. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were mostly of the fill-in variety. 
There was good demand for rye flour, 
but bakers were withholding substan- 
tial orders, awaiting the outcome of 
the new crop. Retail sales of rye flour 
baked goods were reported holding 
very well. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, 
dark $6.35. 

Minneapolis: Demand remains only 
moderate, with prices off 5¢ sack 
from a week earlier. Quotations: 
pure white rye $5.30@5.60, medium 
rye $5.10@5.40, dark rye $4.30@4.60. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is still 
poor, but some improvement towards 
the middle of August is forecast as 
outlying sections commence to book 
their winter requirements. Quotations 
July 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, 
f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade is seasonal, with little or no 
export business indicated. Mills are 
operating only part time. Quotations 
July 14: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.95@5.15 in the three prairie prov- 


pure 


GRADUATION DAY—Louis E. Caster, right, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Il., chairman of the board and president of the American Institute 
of Baking, is shown above presenting an AIB graduation certificate to C, 
Harvey Lebo, Sunbury, Pa., class president. Looking on is William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus. Mr. Caster presented certificates to 58 students at the 


graduation July 6. 





inces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $6@ 
6.25. All prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.63 in 100-lb. sacks, July 
16; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COUNCIL MEETING POSTPONED 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A meet- 
ing of the Advisory Council of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, which was to have 
been held at the college July 19, has 
been postponed because of the recent 
flood in the Kansas River Valley. The 
business district and much of the res- 
idential district in Manhattan was 
flooded. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Use Industry Tools 
to End Destruction 
Samuel C. Gale Says 


LONDON—Samuel C. Gale, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, told the International Adver- 
tising Conference here July 12 that 
the “tools and techniques which have 
built American industry can be ap- 
plied to end destructive wars and in- 
spire efforts toward lasting peace.” 

Mr. Gale, a past chairman of the 
Advertising Council, declared that he 
believed “the peoples of the world can 
be sold on the principles of a free 
dynamic society and that such a so- 
ciety can be realized in the foresee- 
able future.” 

Advertising requires a free dy- 
namic society, and there is a growing 
assurance in many minds that the 
ultimate solution of our problems 
must be won in the hearts and minds 
of men and women everywhere in the 
world, he said. 

“The ultimate victory will be won 
in the enlightened self-interest of the 
people rooted in enduring moral 
values. As we can prove that a free 
dynamic society can best serve this 
enlightened self-interest and main- 
tain and strengthen these moral 
values, the victory will be won.” 

Mr. Gale suggested an effort simi- 
lar to that carried out by the War 
Advertising Council during World 
War II “in an even wider way to 
peoples everywhere.” 

He said: “The market is ready. 


People everywhere yearn for a way 
to end destructive war and utilize 
our resources and technology for pro- 
viding a better life. We have the add- 
ed stimulus of competition—ruthless, 
skilled competition which will test 
our mettle.” 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS READY 
FOR ANNUAL GOLF PARTY 


MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., with the cooperation of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn., will stage its second 
annual golf tournament and summer 
outing at Lake Lawn Resort, Dela- 
van, Wis., Sept. 17, according to Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the bakers’ 
association. 

The outing for bakers and allied 
tradesmen will feature an extensive, 
day-long program to include a golf 
tournament, a fishing contest, horse- 
shoe pitching, boating, baseball and 
other events. Several of the activities 
will qualify participants for prizes 
and awards to be furnished by allied 
tradesmen. 

Golfers will vie for several travel- 
ing trophies and other awards based 
on low gross and low net scores and 
other golfing events. 

In the fishing contest, prizes will 
go to the fisherman bringing in the 
largest catch, and the heaviest indi- 
vidual fish. 

Tee-off for the golf tournament is 
9:30 a.m. Tee-off time will extend 
through until 2 p.m. Trophies and 
other awards will be presented to 
winners during the banquet starting 
at 7 p.m., when attendance prizes will 
also be distributed. 
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FALL MEETING SCHEDULED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


CHICAGO — The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. will hold its fall 
meeting Oct. 25-26 at the Washing- 
ton Duke Hotel in Durham, N.C., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Paul 
M. Marshall, vice president of the 
association. 

Mr. Marshall also announced that 
the association’s spring meeting will 
be held May 30-31 at the Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va. 
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here in the U.S. are faced 

with a grave issue. How 

this issue is resolved by Con- 

gress will quite likely determine our 
political and economic future for 
many years. History may point out 
that this particular issue far out- 
weighed the MacArthur-State De- 
partment controversy in its influence 
on future trends of our national life. 

I refer, of course, to the fact that 

Title IV of the Defense Act of 1950 

expires soon. If Congress decides to 

renew the authorization for price and 
wage controls, we may become 

permanently and fatally mired in a 

controlled economy. 

In December of 1950, the feed 
manufacturing industry had taken a 
definite position opposed to the im- 
position of a price control program, 
short of all-out war. In a statement 
presented to members of Congress, 
and to various authorities in Wash- 
ington, the industry pointed out: 

1. Controls are foreign to Ameri- 
can philosophy and type of govern- 
ment. 

2. Experiences in the latter days 
of World War II and after V-J Day 
established the utter disregard that 
Americans have for price controls, 
rationing and allocation, when the 
dire emergency of war does not exist. 

3. An attempt to establish and op- 
erate controls would remove millions 
of man hours from creative produc- 
tion in industry. 

4. The direct cost to taxpayers of 
operating an agency would be terri- 
fic. Moreover, our citizens would bear 
an even greater cost because of the 
endless amount of time and effort 
industry and business would have to 

expend in attempting to interpret 
> and comply with regulations. 

The statement emphasized that 
price control was merely an ineffec- 
tual means of attacking the symp- 
toms of inflation and urged the adop- 
tion of policies which would get at 
the roots of the difficulty. 

Although being convinced of the 
soundness of its position, the industry 
recognized that there was not much 
chance of overcoming the political 
pressure calling for a control pro- 
gram. At that time, industries were 
being urged to help man the various 
emergency agencies in Washington. I 
was asked to represent, for a short 
time, the feed industry in the Office 
of Price Stabilization. Dr. L. C. Cun- 
ningham of Cornell University joined 
me there January 2. I remained until 
Dinsmore Worthing of the Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, consented to take my 
place. The feed industry is deeply 
indebted to Mr. Worthing and to his 
company. 

I was in full accord with the 
position of our industry as expressed 
by its statement. My experiences 
and observations while in Washing- 
ton, and since, have more firmly 
established my convictions. Certainly 
events since December have shown 
conclusively how sound that position 
was and is. And yet Congress seems 
hesitant to be guided by good, plain 
common sense. 

Since what I say has much to do 
with my own opinions or convictions, 
I think it would be best at the out- 
set to make my position clear on 
two points. First, with reference to 
the defense program. The vast major- 
ity of public opinion in this country 
seems to be in full accord with this 
program, and I certainly do not differ 
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Former OPS Feed Chief Asks for 
End of Price and Wage Controls 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Lioyd S. Riford warns 
that “we may become permanently 
and fatally mired in a controlled 
economy” if price and Wage controls 
are continued. He explains why con- 
trols are not economically justified 
now, and he cites the harmful effects 
of controls. Mr. Riford is chairman of 
the board of the Beacon Milling Co., 
Inc., Cayuga, N.Y., and he formerly 
was head of the feed price section 
in the Office of Price Stabilization. 
The article is the text of an address 
by Mr. Riford June 19 at the con- 
vention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants in New York. (A 
report on the convention appeared on 
page 10 of the June 26 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 





with that majority opinion. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to bring forth 
any reasonable arguments against 
the defense program in view of the 
world situation as it relates to our 
own security. We recognize now how 
serious a mistake was made in de- 
mobilizing to such an extent after 
World War II. Then there is the 
thought that being almost wholly 
unprepared did not keep us out of 
two world wars. We might at least 
try out the idea that preparedness 
on our part could prevent a third 
world war. 

Secondly, what I have to say with 
reference to government controls 
would necessarily be sharply revised 
in case we are forced into an all- 
out war. I am conscious of the fact 
that to the G.I. in Korea, and to his 
family, the Korean war has been 
enough, but in taking a realistic 
look at the effect upon our domestic 
economy we must recognize that we 
are not in an all-out war effort. At 
the peak in World War II, the mili- 
tary was taking 46% of our total 
production. The present defense pro- 
gram is aimed at only 18% of our 
production, and many observers doubt 
if it will reach even that. 


Three Angles 


While I am in full accord with 
practically all the arguments brought 
out against price control, I want to 
discuss three angles of the problem 
which are less commonly emphasized 
but which, in my opinion, are alone 
sufficient reasons why Congress 
should let the program expire. 

1. The cause of price advances 
since Korea. 

2. The lack of necessity of a price 
control program in view of what we 
should have recognized six and ten 
months ago. 

3. The futility of price controls in 
this twilight zone of war even if 
shortages should exist. 

When the communist forces of 
North Korea crossed the 38th 
parallel and the “cold war’ became a 
“shooting war,” about the first 
thought that came to most Americans 
was the expectation and fear of a 
price control program. Less than four 
years had elasped since the death of 
OPA. Fresh in the memory of all of 
us were the shortages, the black 
markets and the distortions of dis- 
tribution which were the results of 
attempted price controls after the 
patriotic appeal of a total war had 
passed. Corporations as well as in- 
dividuals set out to make sure they 


were going to have the things they 
needed or imagined they needed. 
“Scare buying” was not confined to 
the housewife. Merchants and manu- 
facturers joined the parade. How 
well we recognize that now! 

What was transpiring in Wash- 
ington was not reassuring. In his 
message to Congress on July 19, Pres- 
ident Truman did not ask for manda- 
tory price and wage controls. Title 
IV of the Defense Act of 1950, which 
provides for such controls was an 
offspring of what Congress believed 
to be political expediency. Then, 
after the Defense Act became law, 
the Economic Stabilization Agency 
was created and a control organiza- 
tion began to emerge. This was all 
meat for reporters and radio com- 
mentators. Price control was con- 
stantly before the American public. 
And every time Mr. John Citizen and 
Mrs. John, too, read or heard about 
impending price control, they went 
out and bought something, probably 
something they did not need. Then, 
too, the professional planners began 
to pour into the ESA and the OPS 
and they delighted in a _ situation 
which promised so much for their 
pet schemes of controlling our eco- 
nomy. And they did not miss an 
opportunity to needle a_ reporter. 
So the “scare buying” kept on and 
received another boost in January, 
when it became certain that a pro- 
gram would soon be put into effect. 

It is now quite obvious that the wave 
of “scare buying” set off by the 
fear of price control was most fool- 
ish. It was based on unsound think- 
ing. People remembered the short- 
ages and black markets of OPA. 
Therefore, ipso facto, more price con- 
trol would bring back the same thing. 
What they neglected to consider were 
the quite different economic factors 
existing in 1950 than in 1945. Never- 
theless, this “scare buying’ was in a 
large measure responsible for the 
price advances following Korea. And 
it was these price advances that cre- 
ated the pressure for price control. It 
is a strange paradox that the fear of 
price control brought on price con- 
trol. 

This brings us to the question— 
was there any economic justification 
for price controls in view of what 
we know now, and which should 
have been recognized six and even 
ten months ago? Assuming that price 
controls would be effective, when 
would they be needed? Theoretic- 
ally, they would be needed to prevent 
runaway prices when shortages exist. 
Thus imposition of price control im- 
plies that shortages do exist or are 
expected. Specifically, it would seem 
that in December and January, short- 
ages were expected because our 
production facilities could not pro- 
vide for the defense program and 
for civilian needs at the same time. 

Now let’s see just what was taking 
place. For the six months preceding 
Korea the F.R.B. Industrial Index 
averaged 186. The latest figure is 
222. Our rate of industrial produc- 
tion has increased 19% over the pre- 
Korean months. Thus, the increase 
in production has been sufficient to 
take care of the defense program at 
its peak, and still leave as much 
or more for civilian use as was 
available during the first six months 
of 1950. And certainly there was no 
shortage of civilian goods—no au- 
sterity—during those months. But 
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that is not all. The rate of produc- 
tion for the military has not yet 
reached 10% of our total. Thus, pro- 
duction has increased faster than the 
requirements of the defense program. 
Events of the last few weeks furn- 
ish clear evidence that, in addition 
to meeting the growing defense pro- 
gram, we have produced civilian 
goods in excess of demand. There 
seems every reason to expect this 
will continue. The F.R.B. Index is 
expected to rise another 5%. This 
all adds up to production sufficient 
to meet the full defense program and 
provide more for civilian use than 
in 1950. 

So much for industrial production 
—now what about food? Little need 
be said. Shortages did not exist and 
do not now. Neither is there any 
likelihood of shortages in the fore- 
seeable future. The absurdity of this 
price control program is well illus- 
trated by the price trends of many 
agricultural products. Some were 
placed under specific regulations, but 
it soon appeared that the pressure 
was not real. As an example of how 
wrongly this whole picture was sized 
up, take a look at soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and meal. We must com- 
mend the master minds of OPS and 
the administration to some extent. 
They have not had nerve enough, 
except in a few instances, to take 
credit for the many price declines 
that have taken place. 

It has been apparent for some 
time that the strain of the defense pro- 
gram on our domestic economy has 
been grossly over-emphasized. Much 
of this has been deliberate, inspired 
by those who saw an opportunity to 
promote a planned economy. All of 
us can be blamed for some of this 
over-emphasis. We failed to recog- 
nize the vast difference between the 
all-out war effort of 1943 and 1944 
and a program which can readily be 
met through increased production. 


Previous Experience 

Now we come to the third angle 
of the price control program. Would 
price controls be effective in this 
twilight. zone of war if shortages 
actually should exist? This is almost 
entirely academic at the moment. 
But to answer this question we have 
only to look back a few years. When 
price control first came into play in 
1942, we were really in a total war 
effort. German submarines were sink- 
ing our shipping all up and down our 
Atlantic coast. Japan was taking over 
the islands of the Pacific. Our people 
were ready to comply with anything 
which would further the war effort. 
Compliance with price regulations 
was pretty good in the early years 
of the war. By 1945, however, and 
particularly after V-E Day, the whole 
program began to collapse. It is quite 
unnecessary to dwell on this subject. 
We saw definite proof of what econ- 
omists point out — black market 
prices under price control will always 
be higher than prices would go if 
inflation was allowed to run its 
course. 

There is nothing new about price 
and wage controls. History tells us 
that they never worked in ecdnomies 
far less complex than ours. The Ba- 
bylonians tried them over 4,000 years 
ago and the Hittites a thousand years 
later. And they brought poverty, 
destitution and higher taxes. The 
Roman Emperor, Diocletian, took a 
whirl at controls. He made his en- 
forceable by death. Storekeepers and 
businessmen, like ours of the present 
day, could not understand the regu- 
lations and, therfore, did not dare 
take the risk of non-compliance so 
they closed up shop. There was noth- 
ing for the Romans to buy. They 
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kicked out Diocletian's controls in 
305 A.D. Diocletian resigned and 
shortly after committed  sucide, 
demonstrating that old-time control- 
lers were accommodating once in a 
while. Henry III and George II placed 
price controls on bread and grain. 
Bread disappeared and Parliament 
ended the program. And so on 
through history until we come to 
our own experiences of 1946. 

Apparently, Congress still thinks it 
is politically expedient to retain price 
controls as the odds seem to favor 
continuance of the program. This 
would be an excellent time for states- 
manship. Congress would make an 
outstaniing contribution to the na- 
tional welfare if it adopted a joint 
resolution as follows: 

“It hath been found by experience 
that limitation in the price of com- 
modities is not only ineffective for 
the purpose proposed, but likewise 
productive of very evil consequences 
to the great detriment of the public 
service and grevious oppression of 
individuals.” 

Such a resolution would not be 
without precedent. It is the exact 
wording of a resolution adopted by 
the Continental Congress on April 8, 
1788, after they had sought to control 
Revolutionary War prices by law. 

But if Congress allows this farce 
to go on, we will continue to harbor 
within our government, this giant, 
sprawling bureaucracy, reaching its 
tentacles into every phase of our na- 
tional economy. As it grows, it will 
more and more sap the very life 
blood of our freedom. This is not a 
mere oratorical phrase. Examine 
carefully the increased powers the 
administration is asking of Congress, 
which is to be expected because we 
know controls breed more controls. 
Not yet have they asked for Diocle- 
tian’s death penalty. But they are 
already asking for licensing power 
which would give life and death con- 
trol over all American business. The 
tragedy is heightened by the knowl- 
edge that the program was brought 
about by the fear of what the program 
would do; that there appears to be 
no justification for the program for 
the purpose it would be supposed to 
accomplish; and even if it could be 
deemed necessary, it would be in- 
effective for lack of compliance. 

There is much criticism from cer- 
tain sources of those groups who are 


opposing the continuation of price . 


controls. They are accused of being 
motivated solely by their own greed 
and selfishness. With this position, I 
cannot agree. I believe that the 
leaders of agriculture, business and 
industry who are now taking so 
definite a stand against the extension 
of price controls are chiefly concerned 
with the effect upon the economic, 
social and moral future of our coun- 
try. 

These same groups have been con- 
demned for the removal of price 
controls in 1946. Such condemnation 
is a cheap type of demagoguery. 
Price controls at that time were 
throttling legitimate industry and 
breeding a disregard for law. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., and 
almost every business, industry and 
agricultural organization were doing 
everything in their power to rid us 
of the mockery of price control. I 
am convinced that their motives far 
transcended personal greed. I am 
proud that the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., of which I was chair- 
man, was most actively engaged in 
the effort. 
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The removal of price controls in 
1946 was absolutely necessary in or- 
der to get our economic system re- 
stored to even keel. It is true that 
legitimate prices did advance but 
they merely went up to black mar- 
ket levels. And there was another 
most important result. We freed our- 
selves from the degenerative effect 
upon the moral fibre of our people. 
In my opinion, those groups who 
struggled for the removal of price 
controls in 1946 and who are oppos- 
ing the continuation of controls now 
are concerned mostly with the future 
strength of our country, both eco- 
nomically and moral! y. 

It is still possible that statesman- 


_ Ship will prevail over vote-counting. 
‘Congress may yet make that out- 


standing contribution to our national 
welfare which would result from kill- 
ing off this vicious thing before it 
strangles our economy; before it so 
weakens us internally that we 
would become an easy prey for those 
who would destroy our way of life. 
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CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
BUYS 7,800 SACKS FLOUR 


CHICAGO—Cumulative flour pur- 
chases of the Army Quartermaster 
Office here July 6-10 included 1,000 
sacks hard wheat flour, sold for ex- 
port by Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.), Los Angeles, f.o.b. Oakland or 
Stockton, Cal., at $8.51. 

July 10 the following purchases 
were made: International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 800 sacks, f.o.b. Cherry 
Point, N.C., at $5.42, 3,600 sacks for 
Jacksonville, N.C., at $5.55 and 800 
sacks for Quantico, Va., at $5.35; 
General Mills, Inc. (Sperry Div.), 
1,600 sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at 
$5.33. 

"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON VACATION 

NEW YORK—Francis M. Franco, 
flour broker, and Mrs. Franco and 
their daughter vacationed for a week 
recently on the Long Island shore. 
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Dr. Ruth Leverton 
to Appear on GMI 


Radio Program 


MINNEAPOLIS—Another step to- 
ward informing the public of the 
value of enriched bread, will be taken 
by General Mills, Inc., on its Maga- 
zine of the Air program, Aug. 3, the 
company has announced. 

Betty Crocker will interview Dr. 
Ruth Leverton, Ph.D., nutrition ex- 
pert, whose Common Sense Weight 
Reduction study is the basis of the 
current Wheat Flour Institute and 
Bakers of America Program promo- 
tions. The interview will impress upon 
listeners the contributions enriched 
bread makes to the health of their 
families, and will also point up the 
fact that bread is not fattening. 

The program will be carried coast- 
to-coast by 202 American Broadcast- 
ing Co. stations, 10:30-10:45, EDST. 

Dr. Leverton is professor of hu- 
man nutrition in the department of 
home economics at the University of 
Nebraska, and director of human nu- 
trition research, Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Station. She is a distinguished 
scientist in human nutrition, and the 
author of many scientific reports, one 
of which is the famous “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction” study. 

This study, promoted by the Wheat 
Flour Institue and the Bakers of 
America Program, includes an eco- 
nomical low-calorie diet of everyday 
foods, tested on 12 young women, 
who in 54 days lost an average of 
19.2 lb. Significant is the fact that 


the diet includes enriched bread for 
every meal, contrary to the common 
belief that bread is fattening. 

This special program should prove 
a major contribution in further sup- 
port of the tenth anniversary of en- 
richment, and the current Wheat 
Flour Institute-Bakers of America 
“Bread-in-the-diet” endeavor, GMI 
concludes. 
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W. C. Theda Honored 
on Retirement From 
Centennial Mills 


TACOMA, WASH.—W. C. Theda, 
Tacoma manager of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, recently 
retired after more than 40 years of 
service with the firm. Centennial 
executives and mill managers at- 
tended a luncheon in his honor held 
at the Rainier Club in Seattle. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
firm and host at the luncheon, pre- 
sented to Mr. Theda, on behalf of the 
company, a golf bag, a dozen golf 
balls and a golf cap with an 8-in. 
vizor. Mr. Theda modeled the cap. 

Mr. Theda was born in Dodge 
Center, Minn., and entered the mill- 
ing business with the L. G. Camp- 
bell Milling Co. at Blooming Praire 
and Owatona, Minn. He went to work 
for Centennial’s mill in Wenatchee, 
Wash. as a bookeeper in 1909, and 
rose to the position of manager in 
1912. He stayed on as manager until 
1927 when he purchased the Buchanan 
Feed Mill in Hillsboro, Ore. 

In addition to the Buchanan Feed 
Mill, Mr. Theda managed Centen- 
nial’s Columbia Milling Co. plant in 
Portland from 1928 to 1930, and took 
over fhe management of the Tacoma 
mill in March 1933 on the day Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt closed all banks. 

From 1936 to 1938 Mr. Theda 
worked in the Seattle general offices 
of Centennial, and then returned to 
Tacoma as mill manager. He remained 
in Tacoma until the mill burned in 
January, 1947. In October, 1947 he 
moved to Missoula, Mont., to help 
organize Centennial’s new Misco Mills 
division. Upon completion of that job 
he returned to Tacoma to head the 
Centennial organization there. 

While in Wenatchee, Mr. Theda 
served as a city councilman and for 
two years as president of the Chamb- 
er of Commerce. In Tacoma he held 
the presidency of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn., for two terms. In 
1928 he helped to organize and served 
as first president of the Oregon Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Theda is “pinch hitting” for 
Earl C. Corey of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn., while Mr. Corey is 
with the Office of Price Stabilization. 
After that, Mr. Theda plans some 
fishing, golf and trips to the western 
and southern sections of the country. 
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DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 
OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


CHICAGO—Daniel F. Rice & Co., 
with principal offices at 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., has announced the open- 
ing of a branch office at 188 W. 
Randolph. 

The new office, which was opened 
July 9, is under the direction of 
Harry E. Rice, with Bernard M. Pick- 
ard as account executive. 

Daniel F. Rice & Co. is a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
other principal stock and commodity 
exchanges. It maintains offices in a 
number of cities in Illinois and Iowa. 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. Helene de Boer, wife of Wal- 
ther de Boer, Sr., of W. de Boer & 
Co., flour importer of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. 


J. Clarke Abbott, 64, co-owner and 
manager of the Laurel (Del.) Flour 
Mills, died July 11 from a heart at- 
tack while on a business trip t» *he 
Maryland State Experimental Sta- 
tion at Salisbury, Md. He had exten- 
sive farm and poultry interests. 








Thomas W. Cloney, 74, former vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, died June 26 at his stock farm 
near Sedalia, Mo. He retired from 
Quaker Oats in 1930, then spent sev- 
eral years as purchasing agent for 
the American Red Cross in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Henry M. Wieser, owner of the 
Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., died at his home in Hammond 
July 7. He came to Texas at the turn 
of the century and in partnership with 
his father, the late Vincent Wieser, 
erected and operated flour mills at 
Hico, Dublin, Stamford and Hamilton. 


George Heebe, Jr., proprietor of 
Heebe’s Bakery, Gretna, La., died 
July 9 at the age of 62. He was a 
past president of the Louisiana Bak- 
ers Assn. and formerly served as a 
director of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers Assn. He also was Gretna 
alderman and a state legislator. 


Francis E. Hogan, 55, died July 13 
from a heart attack while he was 
watching the evacuation of the Sitka 
Spruce Lumber Co., which was in 
the Kansas City flood area. Mr. Ho- 
gan, president of the lumber firm 
since 1942, formerly operated the 
Kaysee Mills, Kansas City feed com- 
pany, and was a partner in the Ho- 
gan Bros. Grain & Feed Co., Kansas 
City. Surviving are his widow, four. 
daughters, four brothers and three 
sisters. A brother, Earl A. Hogan, 


operates the Earl A. Hogan Co., Kan- 9 


sas City millfeed firm. 


John Allen Bermel, 26, seaman Ist 
class, U.S. Navy, who died at La 
Spezia, Italy, on June 23, was buried 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 13. His father 
is E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of Eagle Roller Mill Co. He 
was a graduate of the University 
School in Pittsburgh and for a time 
attended the College of Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania. Enlisting in the Navy 
at the age of 17, he spent 35 months 
in the South Pacific aboard the US. 
cruiser Phoenix. When the war ended 
he was treated in naval hospitals for 
a fungus infection resulting from his 
service in the tropics. His face was 
badly scarred. Though he was dis- 
charged with a pension he reenlisted 
in the Navy last March, following 
which his infection became progres- 
sively worse. All efforts of his family 
and friends to obtain his release from 
active service failed. Seaman Bermel 
took his own life. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, July 7, 1961 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 6 v 632 ie 
) WEEE TEE EE ee ° ow 
Buffalo ’ 419 42 

ABO con viecce on ys -* oe 
Lakes .. ee ee -s 128 


1,054 1,087 170 
Previous week .. 1,211 1,154 42 
749 o* 


July 6, 1950 .... 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS. 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib, (Canadian quotation 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls 
Spring family ......... $ au $6.55@7.65 
Spring top patent . 6.00@ 6.20 “a 
Spring high gluten a 6.40@ 6.80 
Spring short Sie a 5.90 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear . 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 5.80@5.99 
Hard winter first clear @5.19 
Soft winter family : g a “4 
Soft winter short patent 6.76@6 86 10@6.15 
Soft winter standard niet . 5.33 5 ; A a é - @ 
Soft winter straight -. 5.53 5.65 
Soft winter first clear : sees 5,68@5.95 ‘ @5.00 6.45@5.50 
Rye flour, white eke 5 5.30 @ 5.¢ ‘ 5.98 e 
Rye flour, dark ......... 4 2 § 04 4.98 a 
Semolina, standard bulk 5.90@5.95 .@6.48 


Phila 


Kans. City 


Buffalo 


$6.00@6.10 


5.90@6.10 5.804 
5.60@5.90 & 
wi.90 
5.90@ 6.05 
5@6 


10 @6.16 
5.50 @ 6.00 


5.20 @ 6.90 
New York 
Spring family ; ‘ $...@ 
Spring high gluten 4 : 6.98@7.18 
Spring short .. ones ..@ 
Spring standard ... F " 6.33@6.53 
Spring first clear 6.25@6.40 
Hard winter short 6.40@ 6.59 
Hard winter standard 6.20@6.39 
Soft winter family pins = -@ .@ 
Soft winter straight 5.80@6.10 a 
Soft winter standard -@ 5 
Rye flour, white cous 5.90 @ 5.96 
Rye flour, dark .......... ‘ ua 
Semolina, standard bulk 6.56@6.61 
Seattle Los Angeles 
Family patent ... $...@7.30 §...@... 
Bluestem ........ --»@6.40 .-@ 
Bakery grades @6.61 ...@.. 
Pastry = ia -@6.17 ...@ 
*In cottons, Fort William basis. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-1b indicated points 


Bostun Pittsburgh Atianta 


7@8.10 §$ “a 


5.50 @ 6.¢ 
40G@ 6.5 
25 @6.4( 
15@6.25 
05@6.15 


@ 6.62 a 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
Spring top patent $ @11.50 $11.05@11.25 
Spring second patent @il 10.55 @10.75 
Soring fir ar 

Ontario sof 








sacks, f.o.b. at 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran . .... $60.00@61.00 
Soft winter bran .. @.... 
Standard midds.* .. 68.00@69.00 
Flour midds.t . 71,.00@72 


Red dog .... +. 73,00@74 


Kanoas City rt Ft. Worth 
$54.50@ 56.50 z ? a 
a 1 0.50 @ 61.01 63.00 @ 64.00 
64.50@ 65.00 1 ‘ a 
> 00@ 73.00 


Louis 


67.50@69.00 4 i 67.0 2 
69.50@71.00 i“ 


Philadelphia 


“ 66.00 


Buffalo 

$58.00@59 
00 @ 68.5 a@74.00 7 72.2 

73.00@74 a 79.10 


73.00@ 74.00 


Atlanta 
Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog ote 


M7 80.2 
0.00 §1.10@ 81.20 
Spring bran 
Toronto .... $ .@61.00 $ eT : 
tWinnipeg . 64.00@58.00 58.00 @ 61.00 61.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on July 7 and the cor 


Shorts 


Middlings 


@64.00 








secretary of the Chicago Board 


responding date o a year ago 


-—Wheat—, 
1961 1950 


ca—Corn— Ry —Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 195¢ 1951 1951 1950 
2,145 625 g 0 5 74 143 


Oats 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid ; 5 
a Seen bb-vies 66-080 y 916 163 
ER. ida Sucé.e cass F § 2,83 71 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York .. 

Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria ... ve 
Philadelphia . 
Sioux City . 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


3,304 


9,984 
3,190 


Totals 150,549 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 


WHEAT 








bushel 


FLAXSEED 


in cents per 


Mi he 





Chicago——— 
July Dex Mar 
U4 238% 2415 
239% 242% 
243% 

244% 

243% 


—Kansas City 


Sept 


Minneapolis 
July Sept 
i 343 


Sept. 


- 
July 
..227% 2294 3% 4 


Dec. July 
Ps 4 


7-CORN-— 


Chicago Chicag: 
Sept. July § 
169% 199 
171% 195 


pr 


Winnipeg Minneapolis 


Sept 


Minneapolis 
Sept 
T1% 


Chicago 
173% 193% 61% 
171% 195% 


1 

174% 192% : : (1 
a 74% , l 

1 


160% 


closed Saturday 





Andrew O. Peek, executive vice 
president of the Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Buffalo, plans to fly to London July 
23 for a fortnight’s visit in England. 
He will join T. W. Staley of the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, chairman 
of the board, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., who sailed from New 
York July 14 to attend the World 
Poultry Congress in Paris. 

a 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers on a part-time basis since 
its formation 27 years ago, has been 
employed by the society on a full 
work-week basis, following his res- 
ignation from the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Vanier of Sa- 
lina, Kansas, have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Joyce 
Adele, to H. D. Hale, son of Mrs. 
Mayme E. Hale of Kansas City. Mr. 
Vanier is president of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, and other mill- 
ing and grain companies. 

e 

George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of economic biology, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
the company’s Enid, Okla., plant last 
week. 

e 

George L. Faber, Chicago office 
manager for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, considers himself a part 
of the back-to-the-farm movement. 
He left this week to inspect a 240- 
acre farm near Elkader, Iowa, which 
he is planning to buy. Corn, oats and 
soybeans are grown on the place. 

& 


James C. Hightower, Jr., general 
manager of the Durham (N.C.) Bak- 
ing Co. and president of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas, returned 
recently from Colorado Springs, Colo., 
where he attended the annual con- 
vention of Sertoma Clubs. On his re- 
turn to Durham, Mr. Hightower was 
installed as president of the local 
Sertoma organization. 

e 

William Wolfarth, president of the 
Cushman Baking Co. and mayor of 
Miami, Fla., and Mrs. Wolfarth re- 
cently announced the birth of a son. 

s 


Earl E. Dusenbery, Des Moines flour 
broker, called at the New York offices 
of The Northwestern Miller last week. 
Mr. Dusenbery, former president of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, was one of more than 20,000 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine who 
made New York their headquarters 
and playground last week. 

2 


R. B. Dodds, vice president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and man- 
ager of its Entoleter division, spent 
the past week in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness, 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, for- 
merly director of the foods and nu- 
trition department of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, and her husband, 
Dr. Lloyd Snyder, visited the institute 
July 13. Dr. Snyder is professor of 
agriculture at the University of Ne- 
braska. They were on their way to 
New York, where Mrs. Snyder is ap- 


pearing on the Louise Leslie televi- 
sion show while Miss Leslie is on 
vacation. 

e 


Mrs. Harvey L. Williamson, owner 
of the Durham (N.C.) Baking Co. 
and Made-Rite Bakery, Inc., Rocky 
Mount, N.C., recently underwent an 
operation at a Durham hospital. 


Richard Bingham, manager of the 
sweet goods department of the Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., is re- 
covering from an operation. 

e 

John B. Engstrom, mechanical su- 
perintendent for The Northwestern 
Miller, has been named editor of the 
Minnecrafter, official publication of 
the Minneapolis Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

e 

Paul T. Jackson, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn., Oklahoma 
City, recently made a business trip 
to Chicago. He visited Denver on his 
return. 


George Lee, office manager for 
Standard Brands, Inc., at Miami, Fla., 
and Mrs. Lee, the former Jean Mari- 
on, returned recently from. their 
honeymoon. 


* 

Elmer W. Reed, executive vice pres- 
ident of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, was a visitor recently at 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company 
offices in St. Louis. 

e 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was in New York last week. 

e 

Martin Witsenburg of the Amster- 
dam importing firm of M. Witsenburg, 
Jr., returned home by plane July 11 
after visiting milling and other cen- 
ters in the U.S. for more than a 
month. He left from New York. 

* 

George L. Smutny, sales engineer 
for the Entoleter Division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., will main- 
tain his headquarters in Minneapolis, 
effective Aug. 1. He has been located 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 

9 

Dr. R. H. Manley, director of re- 
search, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, stopped off in-New York on 
his return from a European trip. 

* 

A. L. Ingram, district bakery prod- 
ucts sales manager, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, and Mrs. Ingram and 
their daughters have left by automo- 
bile to visit relatives in Colorado and 
then continue driving through west- 
ern scenic spots. 


Andrew L. Crow and James E. 
Zeigler, American Cyanamid Co., Chi- 
cago, were in Minneapolis July 16 and 
17 on business. 

* 

George M. Lowry, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
Mrs. Lowry are vacationing at their 
summer home in Santa Fe, N.M. They 
will remain for the wedding of their 
granddaughter, Ann Lowry. Miss 
Lowry is to be married in Santa Fe 
July 23 to George Alcott. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Cperating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN HLLINO! 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Cur exllt to besated ta Go hi oem 
wheat district of central western 

sas, and secures most of its cham 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


Monroe, Mich. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















“Buyers’ Strike’’ 





(Continued from page 10) ° 


officials and the USDA industry ad- 
visory committees on food and feed 
grains July 19-20. These sessions will 
provide a general discussion of the 
government's problems on exports and 
domestic requirements and probably 
include consideration of the IWA 
storage charges issue. Should trade 
groups back the government stand 
on this matter, it would firm up the 
U.S. delegates’ stand at the wheat 
council meeting. 

British authorities claim that the 
carrying charge violates the agree- 
ment and is wrong in principle. It is 
reported that Italy, the Netherlands 
and India will support the U.K. stand. 

Because the British are anxious to 
place their initial orders for flour, 
possibly for August shipment, Can- 
ada may agree to accept business 
without the addition of the extra 
charge as a temporary measure, leav- 
ing the council to settle its validity. 

In any event, traders do not expect 
the argument to interfere with the 
proposed U.K.-Canadian agreement, 
and the quantity to be sold in the 
new crop year is assessed at 350,000 
tons, slightly less than the 360,000 
tons sold within the agreement dur- 
ing the current crop year. 

Additionally, Britain took 100,000 
tons under Class 2 this year, and the 
trade believes that additional orders 
are likely in the new year. Wheat 
requirements are set at slightly less 
than the present crop year export fig- 
ure of 100 million bushels. 


Production Up 16% 


In the 10-month period ended May 
31 this year flour production in Can- 
ada was hiked 16% over last year. 
Total production was 20.1 million bar- 
rels as opposed to 17.3 million. The 
full year’s output in the years ended 
July 31, 1949, and 1950 were returned 
at 20.4 million barrels and 20.3 mil- 
lion, respectively. In the 10-month pe- 
riod exports amounted to 10.5 million 
barrels, an increase of 2 million over 
the previous year. 

In pressing the case for an addi- 
tional charge of 6¢ bu. exporting coun- 
tries are relying on Article VI of the 
wheat agreement which provides that 
the basis minimum and maximum 
prices under the agreement exclude 
“such carrying charges and market- 
ing costs as may be agreed between 
the buyer and seller.” 

The USDA announced that during 
the period July 4 to July 10, 1951, in- 
clusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
4,171,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1951-52 year quotas. The 
sales included 569,000 sacks of flour. 
Cumulative sales by U.S. exporters 
since the opening of the quotas for 
the 1951-52 year June 14 total 17,- 
583,000 bu. 

The table on page 29 shows all sales 
to importing countries for the 1951-52 
IWA year both by the U.S. and other 
exporting countries. 

On July 11 the USDA announced 
that Brazil has been authorized to 
purchase €0,000 long tons of wheat 
for August export in addition to the 
36,000 long tons assigned on June 19. 
Brazil’s revised wheat shipping pro- 
gram for August is now 96,000 long 
tons. 

Peru has been authorized to pur- 
chase an additional 9,000 tons of 
wheat, and France has been author- 
ized to purchase from East Coast 
ports 20,000 tons of wheat for Au- 
gust export. 


Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Mread ts the 
Staff of 


* Consolidated aleltlamiullicw ey 


f Kansa 


Wichite,  felatiet; 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


0 One year $4 
2 Bill me 





0 Two years $7 
0 Bill my firm OI am sending payment 
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Sanitary Grain Handling Pushed _ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in Industry-Government Program 


EDITOR’S NOTE: After an exten- 
sive study of damage and contami- 
nation of grain by insects and rodents 
and an investigation of storage con- 
ditions the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. are 
cooperating in an educational pro- 
gram to maintain standards for sani- 


al elevators and to describe the steps 

to correct these conditions. 
The first of these articles was pub- 
lished in a recent G&FDNA bulletin. 
This article is reprinted here. 


Me 


Country Elevator “X” Sees a New 
Crop Contaminated Each Year 

Clean grain is our problem. Dis- 
count for weevily wheat of otherwise 
good milling quality runs as high 
some years as 10¢ bu. Fumigation 
may kill the weevils, but it does not 
remove them. 

Many elevator operators believe 
that contamination of grain by rats, 
mice and insects can be completely 
removed by flour and cornmeal mills, 
and hence they do not appreciate 
that such contamination means filth 
in bread and bakery products. Rat 
and mouse pellets can be partially 
removed but the urine, and the rat 
and mouse hairs and small excreta 
particles, cannot be completely re- 
moved. Hence it is important to keep 


grain clean rather than to depend 
on the cleaning machinery of the 
mills to remove contamination. 


Actual Conditions in One 
Feed Company Elevator 


Sampling one quart of wheat from 
one bin, a Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration inspector-found approximate- 
ly 200 live insects, including weevil, 
flour beetle, grain borer and flat grain 
beetle. Individual kernels were prac- 
tically 100% riddled. In an effort to 
control the infestation, the elevator 
foreman had attempted fumigation 
several times and had moved this 
grain to several different bins. Actu- 
ally, he was helping to infect and 
contaminate the entire elevator. 

Here is what the inspector found: 
Live weevil in the cracks of an emp- 
ty bin. And in just one handful of 
encrusted grain removed from the 
walls of several bins, he found one 
live Cadelle beetle larva, two live 
flour beetles, 12 live weevils and one 
flat grain beetle. He found accumula- 
tions of old grain under the eaves, 
around the edges of all bins, on 
tops of bin partitions and cross- 
members, and on the gallery floor, af- 
fording ample opportunity for spread 
of infestation through the entire ele- 
vator. 

The rafters, joists and conveyor in 
the elevator headhouse were covered 
with moth webbing, and three adult 
moths were noted. Thousands of 
mouse pellets, many of them recent, 
were in the grain accumulations on 
the headhouse floor. The firm em- 





CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE | 
4,500,000 BUS. 


The 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


KANSAS//yy,. 


COMPANY 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


pA we § BN NE te 


ploys an exterminating company, 
which uses 1080 for rodent control 
but had no bait boxes in the head- 
house. The entire building is open 
to rodent entry. 

This elevator is used for marketing 
wheat only during harvest, but any 
grain passing through it is sure to 
be contaminated and infected by in- 
sects which will develop and multiply 
during later storage. 

Solution of the Problem 
in Elevator “X” 

The bins should be emptied, all old 
grain residues thoroughly removed 
from bin hoppers, spouts and con- 
veyors, ani from eaves around edges 
of bins, tops of bin partitions and 
cross-mempers, and from the gallery 
and headhouse floors. Ledges within 
the bins, cross members and other 
places where grain will remain when 
bins are emptied, should be removed 
or rebuilt so that bins will be com- 
pletely self-emptying. Individual bins 
should be fitted with tight covers 
so that they can be effectively fumi- 
gated. 

The entire elevator, including gal- 
lery and headhouse, should be thor- 
oughly fumigated to kill any remain- 
ing insects before the bins are filled 
with new wheat. If infestation does 
develop, it should be killed by thor- 
ough fumigation before the grain is 
moved, since moving infested grain 
may result in spread of the infesta- 
tion through grain handling equip- 
ment to other lots or to empty bins. 
Frequent checks should be made of 
all bins to catch any beginning live 
infestation. 

Rat and mouse baits or traps 
should be placed in the headhouse, 
with due care to avoid contamination 
of food grains with any poisons used, 
and all possible rodent entrances, in- 
cluding dump pit, should be closed. 
After the existing rodent infestation 
is eliminated, make frequent checks 
to see that no new infestation de- 
velops. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a 
prices at 

BRAN— 
July 
August - 
September 
October 


November 
December 
SHORTS— 
July bes 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Sales (tons) 


comparison of settling 


Kansas City for July 6 and 13 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye 
to The Northwestern 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 


flour output reported 
Miller by principal 


July 
6 


June 
22 13 
18,571 *18,842 


June July 


Five mills 19,954 26,079 


*Three mills 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE 
PLANS GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO—The 36th annual golf 
meet and outing of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Fellowship Club is 
scheduled for July 29 at the Nordic 
Hills Country Club, Itasca, Ill. 

Golf and other activities, including 
dinner and refreshments, will be a 
part of the day’s program. From 200 
to 300 persons are expected to attend 
the outing. 

The Fellowship Club’s membership 
is composed of members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and clerks and 
other employees of the exchange. 
President of the club is Le Verne F. 
Bedore, Messick & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Vice president is Carl E. Erickson, 
board of trade statistician. 
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WANT ADS 


























v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v ween 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER. WRITE 
stating experience, references and salary 

Write to Weisheimer Brothers, 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








wanted 
780 King 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED — POSI- 
tion requires knowledge of milling-in- 
transit and a general knowledge of mill- 
ing and grain business. Applications con- 
fidential Apply to Elmer Kohwles, The 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 2, Kansas. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

v 
EXPERIENCED MILLER IN ANY SIZE 
mill, understands commercial feed mixing 
Prefer Minnesota Address 2911, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 














AGENCY CONNECTIONS, 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


MINNESOTA MILL, well established, wants 
yunections in most markets 
wheat flour bakery grades pro- 
Quality is high. Write TAG, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
box 3, The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lums- 
den Building, TORONTO 
DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 
As a traditional importer of Canadian flour, 
Norway is still the best potential flour mar- 
ket in continental Western Europe accord- 
ing to the report of a recent official mission. 
The opportunity occurs for a CANADIAN 
miller to make a connection with an estab 
lished flour agent of long. standing in 
NORWAY. Apply in confidence to Box 8, 
The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lumsden 
Building, TORONTO. 
NORWEGIAN fiour agent desires connection 
with U.S. export miller anxious to share in 
business with NORWAY. Long established 
and well reputed in trade. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 9, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 


rokerag 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted: Brokerage representation for 
eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore by large mill 
with full line of Northwest, Southwest 
and soft wheat flours. Only established, 
experienced brokers will be considered. 
Address 2852, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion In many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
° Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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4 BAKER FLOUWRS ir: 


SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


5s es Wi ’ € o * 
oe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTopHEerR Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


It is many years since POLAR 
BEAR made its first bid for cus- 
tomer favor. Since that day it has 
kept on winning favor and has 
merited the preference of many 
flour jobbers—particularly those 
who take pride in the products 
they sell. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 


Kansas City (River Rail) , Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


FLOUR Standard of Quality 


ROBI ISON NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


SRLING, KANSAS INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 




















105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent eS ° M h ts 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent * 4a 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ram erchan 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO 7 J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
” iif Ss 
FOR QUALITY ano inane WansT a B= Froune 
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Amateur standing... 


tn need ofan epont-! 


BAGS FOR ALL 
INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 









© Topmill burlap begs 

)\ © Saxolin open mesh bags 
© paper and Multiwall bags 
© cotton bags of all kinds 


@ combination bags, liners 
and specialties 
oul AH ty, ht, 


“Gn, 


l 1841) 


% 
a rs 





Your bag requirements also will best be served 
—if you'll call in an expert. Your container 
should be designed to protect YOUR product... 
to best reflect the quality of YOUR product. 
Your Chase Salesman is technically trained. He 
knows his business . . . and how to apply it in 
the best interests of your business, Call him in. 
He is supported by more than 100 years of ex- 
perience in providing better bags for American 
industry and agriculture. 


for Etter Bags. Pattee Buy Chase 


C rt A Ss E BAG CoO. seneem sass orrices: 209 w. sackson siv0., CHICAGO 6, 1. 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO e« DENVER © DETROIT + MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK ¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA ¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARUNGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTEMNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILE... ONE Of 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 


meee 
ae 


ANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ee 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTr_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Cry 
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ELLIS BAUM ADDRESSES 
~ N.Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 


NEW YORK—‘“Production is a 
most important phase of management, 
and the production man must be in 
reality a production engineer,” Ellis 
Baum, vice president of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, de- 
clared in an address presented at the 
season’s final dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc., held here recently. In the address 
he stated that “production men are 
management and management and 
production must of necessity be in- 
terlocked.” 

He described the successful produc- 
tion man as a personnel manager, 
production engineer, sanitation engi- 
neer and sales manager, and stressed 
the importance of constantly striving 
to find a better way to do every job 
and find new and better ways to pro- 
duce finer quality with greater effi- 
ciency. 

He pointed out that production en- 
gineers are responsible for 30% of 
the costs involved in production in an 
average bakery exclusive of cost of 
ingredients, and noted that with OPS 
becoming a more important factor all 
the time, it is just plain smart for 
every production engineer to know 
his costs. 

The position of the production en- 
gineer aS a personnel manager was 
stressed, indicating the importance 
of selecting of help, training and 
keeping them content and ever con- 
scious of the importance of their own 
position and the industry. 

Viewing the production engineer as 
a.sanitation engineer, Mr. Baum 
urged that the production engineer 
know how many square feet of space 
a sanitor could maintain, teach em- 
ployees to clean up as they work in- 
stead of leaving the cleaning until the 
work is completed, and recommended 
the use of the facilities of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking to get best 
sanitation results. 

A good portion of the address was 
devoted to the importance of the pro- 
duction engineer as a sales manager. 
In this connection he counseled the 
production man to fight management 
and sales to make sure that they are 
not manhandling the things that he 
has created and to make certain that 
the consumers are not getting the 
baked goods in a condition that would 
discourage future sales. 

Mr. Baum stated that the industry 
should be concerned about the de- 
creased consumption of baked goods. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baum stated that 
anyone concerned with the future of 
the baking industry should reflect on 
the crises overcome in recent years. 
“We have always come out of it be- 
fore, and we will do it again, and 
the industry is a lot better off than 
it was 10, 20 or 30 years ago,” he de- 
clared. 

Edward F. Holterhoff, Mi-Oun Cake 
Co., Paterson, N.J., was elected presi- 
dent of the group, replacing Walter 
Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brook- 
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lyn. Edward J. Kowalcyk, Arnold 
Bakeries, Port Chester, N.Y., was 
named first vice president and Jones 
E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New 
York, second vice president and pro- 
gram chairman. William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., Newark, was reelected 
secretary and Henry Voll, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, treasurer. 


SAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GRAIN STORAGE PROJECT 
BRIDGEVILLE, DEL.—A $48,700 
grain storage silo will be built here 
by the O. A. Newton & Son Co. The 
project has received the approval of 
the National Production Authority. 


———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM’S EXECUTIVES BUY 
BASIC FOODS SALES CORP. 

UNION CITY, N.J.—The Basic 
Foods Sales Corp., manufacturer of 
“Frost-O-Fast"” icing bases and ma- 
chines, has been purchased by the 
two principal executives and Gerard 
Weinstock, the new president of the 
company, from Mrs. Curt Michaelis, 
the widow of the founder. 

The other purchasers are Kurt 
Preuss, presently general manager, 
who has been associated with Basic 
Foods for over 14 years, and Bernard 
Lefcourt, who has been in charge of 
production ever since the firm’s icing 
bases were introduced in 1934. In 
addition to his current duties, Mr. 
Preuss assumes the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president in -charge of 
sales, with the entire sales organiza- 
tion remaining intact. 

Mr. Lefcourt assumes the position 
of vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, and he will direct all research, 
product development and product con- 
trol 


SREAD iS THE STAFF 


DONALD A, WILLIAMS NAMED 

WASHINGTON Appointment of 
Donald A. Williams of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s land and 
water resources staff as assistant 
chief of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice in charge of operations has been 
announced. He succeeds A. E. Jones, 
who requested reassignment as re- 
gional research representative of the 
service with headquarters at Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mr. Williams has been on 
the land and water resources staff 
since March, 1950. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


THE most careful and rigid standards 

guide us in selection of wheat for I-H flours. 

Now in the midst of the new hard winter 

wheat harvest we are taking for storage the 

choice lots as they come to market from the 

pei ik). Vidi ends wide area that is tributary to our mills. 

Cheapest Food These wheats throughout the year will keep 
I-H quality on top. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th See KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country s finest flours. 


"Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bildg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rons FLOUR voussnc 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Lady buying a fur coat: “And can 
I wear this fur coat in the rain with- 
out hurting it?” 

Smart -Alec Salesman: “Madame, 
have you ever seen a skunk carrying 
an umbrella?” 

& © @ 

Boss—“You're an hour late get- 
ting home with those mules, Bill.” 

Bill—“I know it. You see I picked 
up Reverend Davis on the way home 
and from there on the mules 
couldn’t understand a word I said.” 

@® @ 

The one-ring circus was in town. 
The hillbilly folks recognized all the 
band instruments except the slide 
trombone. One old settler, after 
studying it a long time, turned to 
his son and said, “Don't let on you're 
watching him, there’s a trick to it. 
He ain’t really swallerin’ it.” 

¢? 

A man who follows the horses 
generally finds that the horses he 
follows follow the other horses. 

@¢ ¢ 

“That girl frankly admits she is 
looking for a husband.” 

“So am I.” 

“Why I thought you had one!” 

“I have, and I spend most of my 
time looking for him.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

To err is human, but when. the 
eraser wears out before the pencil, 
you are overdoing it. 

¢ ¢ 

A man should never drink alone— 

unless there is no one to drink with 


him. 
¢¢? 
Doctor: “How's the patient this 
morning?” 
Nurse: “Better. He tried to blow 
the foam off his medicine.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Women are said to control 80% 
of the nation’s wealth; the balance 
probably being held by bachelors. 


A pink elephant walked into a 
downtown bar, followed by a char- 
treuse rat, polka-dotted snake and a 
purple and orange monkey. 

As they were taking their place at 
the bar, the bartender said te them, 
“You're a little early, fellows. He 
isn’t here yet.” 

¢ ¢ 


The boss’s son was in the outer 
office when a telegram arrived, and 
the receptionist called out: “A wire 
from the salesman, Mr. Jones,” 

“Read it out loud to me,” the boss 
called back from his office. 

“Was in Dallas Monday stop be in 
Chicago Wednesday stop be in St. 
Louis Friday stop 

Here the boss interrupted calling 
to his son: “Jack leave that girl 
alone and let her read the telegram!” 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, M. ¥. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 
OMAN rf 


‘ 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


1S. JOSEPH CO 


Minneap 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS , 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 GABLE ADDRESS: GOWN 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Cable Address: “Doxrzacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Oabis Address: “CamBiiia,.” Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Buchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Covarrar,” London 








Cable Address: ‘“Trowtopri,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
PR nee FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Unior 5 Letter Codes 











Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(cms. B. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, + 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,” London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp a PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fuxwet,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OBREALS 
OFFICES ALSO aT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancnor,” Belfast 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 

Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 

W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 

ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheyille; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 17-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production and Management 
Conference, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


> Sec., 
I, Ammon, 431, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E,. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart 

Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 


1314 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 


Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct, 23-25—American Institute of 


Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; svc., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 


* Nov. 8—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, TL; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


N. V. indvotrio Mastechapey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Aigo Handling Bak Bakers ere sundries 
Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


ee 
Damrak 20-22 (c) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











Cable Address: “Manrve.,” Glasgow 


Established 1895 
OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref : De T tache Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 





W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
FABRIEKEN 


P.O. BOX 8%, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References: 
» De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaran Trust 


tee .» New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








FL 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAP : 
STERDAM—C. 


, N. 


OUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
‘Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


om a, Riverside, Private 





tee Trust, New York 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON' 


FLOUR IMPORT: ERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


- Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street enemies 

oLF.b 4 

Cable Address: pra aon Glasgew 





Cable Address 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
ee or FLOUR AND 





FEED 
; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








WATSON & t PHILIP, LTD. 


155 ‘<a rn GLASGOW, c.5 

41 Constivation St ., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildi: DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: “Purr,” Dundee 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 











STOLP & co., LTD. 
AM, HOLLAND 


will be sent on request 
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ARNOLD 


++ Of. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











ITs 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ANALYSES 


CEREAL sR 


nstitute ‘of Technology 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 





25 Broad Street 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





{MICHIGAN FLOURS| 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American 


Flours, Inc. . 
Ames Harris Neville Co.. 
Angell, Chr. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. B., Bugineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, JH. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., . 

Buhler Mill & Blevator Co..... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co....... 
Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co.. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..... 
Centennial Fiouring Mills Co.. 
Charlick, Wm., 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co.. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R R.. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. ‘ 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Commissiehandel “Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co.. 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Millis es 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merril! Grain Co 


De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Bickert Co..... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 

Dobry Flour Millis, Inc..... 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd.. 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 


Bagie Roller Mill Co.. . ‘a ae 
Eastern Canada Flour ‘Mills, Ltd 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
EBinfuhrhandel Mannheim . 

Bnns Milling Co. 

Bvans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. . 
Farquhar Bros. 


Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 
Fiynn, John M., 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Millis Ca., Ltd... 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co... 
Garland Millis, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Joldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. : 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 


Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbrustor & 

Hamm, J. 4. @ Cc. M. 
Hammond Bag & Papor ©o.... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Lid 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.. 
Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imba, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 

Interstate Grain Corporation covees 
International Milling Co. -+-».-Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co..... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 

Johnson- Herbert & Co +e 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc tion Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Ine..... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. .. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co... 
Kenser, Charlies H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills. 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John B., & Co.. 


LaGrange Mills .... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co.., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Mackprang. C. 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel em | —_ 

Mente & Co., 

Mid-West Suecnalntee Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Fiour Milis 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co.... 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry ed _ Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling ~ 


Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Cotton Council 

Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co... 
Neff & Fry Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. .... 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Noblesville Milling Go. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Peek Bros. .. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pitlman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Milla, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co. 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Sands, Taylor & Woods ... 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Compa 
Schultz, Baujan & OCo.... 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Alien, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lta.. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


U. 8S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.. 
Unimaun Grain Co. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Walbeek’s. Handel~ 
Maatschappij N. V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., Co.. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek —? Oo. oe 
Wamego Milling Co. . . 
Watson & Philip, Lta.. ° 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.... 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, 

Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 











, DIXIE LILY 


sage ws ee 
Plain and 


THE BUHLER MILL & & ELEVATOR co. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 





Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tena. 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

















Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 


available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


\ 


A] 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A's Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novedelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, “ AGENTS FOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





TOO! 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 








|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Who starts forest fires? 


People do. Not fools or firebugs, but ordinary, well-meaning 
people . . . people who just don’t stop to think. Last year 
lightning accounted for about one forest fire in ten—but fires 
caused by human carelessness burned over an area greater 
than the state of Pennsylvania. 


Who can stop forest firesP Again—people. People like you 
... like all of us ... can help prevent forest fires by reading 
these four simple rules—and remembering them whenever 


we’re driving, hiking or camping in fields or forests. 
1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold—then pinch it to make sure. 
2. Crush out cigarette, cigar or pipe ashes. Use an ash tray. 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir it and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning grass, brush, fence rows 


or trash. 


REMEMBER—ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 





